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COLLEGE GOSSIP. 

'* And the neighbors come and laugh and gossip, and so do I." 

— Tennyson^ The Grandmother, 

EVEN the proverbial old maid who, with a pet cat 
upon her lap and her knitting in her hand, finds 
her principal amusement in discussing her neighbors with 
some other maiden lady equally inclined to gossip, would 
be surprised could she with perfect propriety be seated 
behind a curtain in some of our college rooms, when the 
long afternoon twilight had deepened into night, and the 
day sounds of the streets had been hushed by the silence 
of the early evening. Do not be alarmed, most estimable 
lady! Not for the world would we permit you to be 
present at a quiet game of poker, or witness the midnight 
supper of welsh rarebits and beer, or intrude upon any 
of those occupations sacred to the dormitory and the 
college man. Our purpose is an entirely different one, 
for we should take delight in showing you that the gentle 
art of gossip belongs not to you alone. No one, better 
than the college man, understands how to make conversa- 
tion out of trivial things. A group of fellows lounging 
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upon the window seat or upon one of the many divans 
which no well ordered college room should be without, 
in positions less aesthetic than comfortable, would be an 
interesting sight for you, man hater though you be, and 
their conversation, shaped out of odds and ends after the 
manner of an old fashioned patchwork quilt, would enable 
you to take notes for the benefit of your sister spinsters, 
whose remarks upon your mutual friends would after- 
wards, we are afraid, prove sadly lacking in those intangi- 
ble elements which make the gossip of college men so 
delightful. Indeed, if you are ever fortunate enough to 
secretly hide yourself at this time of day behind your 
favorite nephew's portieres, you will have dropped in 
upon the college world at the pleasantest hour of all, 
when those qualities especially peculiar to honest, healthy 
college life are most brought out. And even the business 
man, so cynical as a rule concerning the practical utility 
of a collegiate education, could he accompany you, would 
confess, we think, though perhaps in a whisper, that uni- 
versity influences had their value after all. 

The larger worries and troubles of the world outside 
and the smaller annoyances of our daily college life are 
forgotten in these quiet talks with our friends in each 
others rooms, for there seems to be an almost unexplaina- 
ble, immeasurable distance intervening between the cam- 
pus and the street. It is then that social distinctions and 
other matters, which can never, unfortunately, be alto- 
gether forgotten in the long days to come, but which are 
not such sources of vexation to us who breathe the invig- 
orating air of Yale, disappear most from sight. At these 
times the cynic can argue with the optimist without seri- 
ous disagreement, and perhaps become an optimist him- 
self. Of the reverse there is little chance, for although 
there are some things at Yale which tend to make one 
cynical, the sentiment of the college is generally against 
the pessimist. In a year or two, chiefly through these 
talks, one begins to know his friends and enemies, to read 
the character of his fellow men. Of enemies there must 
always be a certain number, for any man of at all strong 
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character cannot count upon all his acquaintances as 
friends. But the prevailing feeling is one of good fellow- 
ship. If the now fast disappearing walls of the Old Brick 
Row could speak before they become the dust of the 
earth, what tales they could tell of disappointed and grati- 
fied ambitions, of discouragement and encouragement, of 
comedies and tragedies! What scenes they must have 
witnessed of the quiet shake of a room-mate's hand after 
some disappointment, and the heartier congratulatory 
hand shakes of a score of friends after some success ! 

Although for the most part the conversation of the 
college man is in a light vein there is a certain quality of 
seriousness beneath the surface, and the man who will one 
day tease you about your latest hat or relate to you his 
experiences with some buyer of old clothes, would the 
next, if occasion demanded it, sacrifice himself to any 
extent for you. We do not talk much about books here 
at Yale, and we do not, some of us, think or read as much 
as we should perhaps. Nor are we in the habit of dis- 
cussing psychological problems outside of the recitation 
room. But our college gossip, our informal way of drop- 
ping in upon one another and talking sense and nonsense 
combined in a way peculiar to college and college men, 
is worth all the intellectual discussion in the world. Our 
little repasts at the round table at " Mory's," our walks 
about the elm lined streets of the city, our after supper 
games on the Campus, the life of the Fence and of our 
eating clubs, are all invaluable, but it is the gossip in our 
rooms which we shall miss most when we leave the place. 

But there is a more serious aspect to the subject of 
college gossip. The talk of our little world consists very 
largely in the criticism of men and observations concern- 
ing their peculiarities. This is natural and in some ways 
beneficial, for while in college there is nothing, perhaps, 
in which we grow more proficient than the study of 
human character, which is the greatest study in the 
world. When such criticism is good natured it develops 
into that pleasant bantering spirit everywhere present 
within college walls. There is a phase of our gossip, 
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however, which is unfortunate. The tendency to judge 
hastily, on insufficient grounds, when talking over our 
classmates and discussing with a frankness which is, to 
say the least, refreshing, ** what sort of fellow" a roan is, 
cannot be too heartily deplored. The evils resulting from 
this kind of gossip are manifold. Some of them we can 
readily see, some are seen only by the few and become 
results by slow processes; some we can merely infer. 
Even at the commencement of freshman year men will say 
in an off hand manner, as if there were an end of the mat- 
ter, that a certain man possesses unfavorable characteris- 
tics which, as a matter of course, must bar further acquain- 
tance with that person. In many cases the man's personal 
appearance will be the only guide to such criticism. 
Some of us may walk in a peculiar manner, or swing our 
arms in a way different from that of most men ; it is unneces- 
sary to infer from this that we are conceited. Perhaps 
through our inability to always recognize our classmates 
on the street and our consequent failure to bow we may 
gain the reputation of being " grouchy *' — which is unfair. 
Oftentimes these remarks are the outcome of a game ot 
college politics, but in the majority of instances, very 
likely, men say this sort of thing because it forms an 
interesting topic of conversation and they have nothing 
else to say. If the man who formulates the derogatory 
opinion be such as is commonly called in collegiate 
phraseology "a big man" — the adjective not conveying 
exactly the same meaning as it does in the world — his 
remarks are pretty sure to carry conviction. The men 
who gain disfavor with him will find that his criticism 
seriously affects their college course. They will know 
fewer men of the right kind, for we are apt here instead 
of choosing our friends to have our friends chosen for 
us, a fact which is undoubtedly due to the unchange- 
able customs and traditions of the place. Comparatively 
few of us when we come here have many friends. The 
minority who come to Yale from the large public schools 
in a body, and who both from natural circumstances and 
design on their part live a life different to a great extent 
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from that of the average man, form a nucleus of more or 
less intimate friends. Around them, for the most part, 
clusters the social life of the college. Their opinion is 
law, more absolute even than the law of the Medes and 
Persians, leading in some cases even to the severing of 
existing friendships, and is voiced through college gossip 
which spreads it from mouth to mouth until in many 
cases it becomes the opinion of the class. Thus our talks 
which are such a source of good to us here can easily 
become a source of even greater evil. We cannot be too 
careful in what we say about men with whom we are not 
more or less intimately acquainted. Our careless habit 
of intimating that somebody " doesn't look like much of a 
man '' often leads to the acceptance by the college as a 
fact that he " isn't much of a man.*' The cynical, and in 
some ways almost tragical, remark which the English 
playwright, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, makes one of his 
characters utter — **Good God! I think we are all mas- 
querading ! " — may apply to a certain portion of society, 
but it is not true of college life. We are most of us acting 
for the best here, and the acts of every man judged from 
that standpoint will be seen to possess good qualities, 
only in some they lie deeper than in others. It is cer- 
tainly a pleasanter task for anyone to see the beauties of 
the leaf than to discover the worm which is hiding under- 
neath. In the world criticism, while important, does not 
make so great a difference, but here we are a little family 
living within four walls, as it were, and within these walls 
there should be no discord. This would be an ideal state 
of affairs of course, but taking matters as they are we need 
not increase by idle gossip the amount of friction, small 
or large, which must of necessity everywhere be present. 
And gossip without criticism will be found to be quite 
as pleasant. We often discover that our opinion of men, 
no matter how sure we may be of that opinion, will 
change with more intimate acquaintance, and then we 
can only regret that we have been guilty of an injustice. 
The safeguard against this sort of thing being carried to 
such an extent that it will become injurious to the college 
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as well as the individual, lies in the fact that we have here 
no hard and fast rules for judging men, nor any fixed 
impressions as to right and wrong, for we judge each man 
by unformulated, unwritten rules which seem to fit his i- 

case. This of course leads to inconsistency, and our 
opinions, gained from talks with our classmates, will | 

oftentimes be found to possess this quality, which is in ■ 

itself a great protection. The very thing for which we 
blame one man we will praise another man for doing, and 
while we call one man. untidy for not brushing his hair 
we will not let this peculiarity in another bar his election 
to the promenade committee. Such matters as these are 
additional proof, if proof be wanting, of the existence of 
that real democratic spirit which some afiirm to be fast 
disappearing. While we often thrust our democracy in 
the face of the public and are sometimes guilty of acts of 
democracy which are not democratic acts, there is never- 
theless present here that spirit of fairness which is at the 
basis of all that is best at Yale. That spirit of fairness we 
should keep in our college gossip, and not infer that the 
"grind" is an unpleasant man to know socially because 
he has but little time for social pursuits, nor believe that 
the low stand athlete is not a man of intellectual tempera- 
ment, could he find the time for study and reading. Our 
first impressions should be modified a little, perhaps, and 
when we have anything to say about the fellows who live 
with us here for four years, we should make it optimistic 
or else indulge in the finest of all eloquence, the eloquence 
of silence. Thus will our college gossip become what it 
should be, one of the greatest benefits and pleasures 
which we can experience who have the good fortune to 
dwell beneath the elms, whose drooping autumn leaves 
are the tears Yale sheds in memory of her children who 
have gone away. 

Raymond Sandford White. 
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BALZAC AND THE '' COMfiDIE HUMAINE." 

A STRANGE, troubled, glorious career, with alterna- 
tions of despair and hope, of defeat and success, of 
misery and joy, was that of Honor6 de Balzac. His was 
neither a sunny childhood nor a joyous youth. Shadows 
hung so heavy on his path that it was only years of 
patient groping in the dark that brought him out at 
last into the full sunlight of success. Even then the 
brightness of his sun was dimmed for him, because, in the 
years of eager uncertain search for the secret of human 
life, he had come to realize that that is the mystery of the 
universe which no man can penetrate, though he seek 
with tears to do so. 

Balzac was ever an ardent, tireless student of human 
nature, burning to grapple with its problems and to know 
its utmost depths. To him life was everything, and he 
would gladly turn from even the " Venus " of the Louvre 
to watch the meanest French grisette or blanchisseuse de 
fin. Plunging into literature, heedless of his father's 
entreaties, he threw his restless energy into novel after 
novel, trying to set forth his ideas of life — ideas which 
few cared to hear, and fewer still approved. Mere Grub 
Street productions these two score novels were, but they 
taught him the lesson that success is to be wooed charily, 
and that the fire of boyish enthusiasm rarely contains a 
spark of genius. 

Disappointed but not discouraged by failure, Balzac 
was now to prove the, truth of his own saying that ** Mis- 
fortune is but a stepping-stone to genius." One day the 
idea came to him, fascinated him, took entire possession 
of him, to paint a gigantic picture of the whole society of 
the times — a " Com6die Humaine,'' in which rich and 
poor, good and bad, soldier and politician, peasant and 
king, should figure in their true proportions. With his 
imagination, his boundless ambition, and the forty novels 
which had given him somewhat of a literary style, and 
almost nothing of a reputation, as his only stock-in-trade, 
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Balzac set himself to the task of writing his •'Comedy/' 
His carefuUy-worked-out plan embraced six general divi- 
sions of French life — private, provincial, Parisian, mili- 
tary, political, and country life. The first three classes — 
so Balzac himself tells us — represent three stages of life; 
the first, youth — the child on the very threshold of man- 
hood, buoyant, warm-hearted, expectant; the second, 
manhood itself — calculation displacing enthusiasm, and 
passions dispelling childhood's dreams and illusions — life 
has become serious, and policy, instead of spontaneity, 
rules; the third, old age, where cares and interests accu- 
mulate and overshadow all. 

So vast a philosophical study as the "Com6die Hu- 
maine" is necessarily incomplete and imperfect. Not 
seldom Balzac's philosophy is too romantic, and quite as 
often his romance is too philosophical. Other faults he 
certainly has— the stiffness of his characters' conversa- 
tions, the endless descriptions of houses and country vil- 
lages — sometimes almost pardonable for the beauty of the 
wording — and his unpoetic style — for the only poetry he 
knew was the poetry of suffering and sorrow. Little or 
no music has Balzac for those to whom music means only 
melody, but to him who recognizes the harmony of dis- 
cord, Balzac opens his heart. He was more at home in 
the darkness of the charnel-house than in the bright sun- 
shine. To him the tolling of the prison death-bell 
sounded sweeter than the marriage chimes. It is not 
strange, then, that few novels in the entire " Comedy " 
end happily, nor that Balzac's best work is in those terri- 
ble stories where a sort of weird fatalism plunges 
everything into a bottomless abyss of despair — of lost 
opportunities, destroyed ideals, wrecked ambitions. 
Here the pathos is terribly real. Balzac's tears are not 
April drops, sun-dried as soon as shed. His is not the 
d6bonnaire carelessness of a gay Lothario, nor has he the 
rollicking humor of a Falstaff. The note he touches is 
deeper than any ever struck by old-time troubadour, or 
modern love-born B^ranger. The " plaisant pays de 
France " still has its romance and its chevaliers, its mirth 
and its song, but Balzac deals with sterner realities. 
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Balzac is a historian, however, not a moralist. He 
took society as he found it, and left it as it was. He did 
not attempt to debase it; he cared not to improve it. 
Envy, deceit, lust, aroused his interest, not his anger. 
He never sentimentalized, he never idealized. He sought 
for vice as well as virtue — and found them both. He 
entered into no tirades against humanity because it too 
often pardons the vice that respects conventions — yet 
he depicted the gilded mud of the aristocracy as faith- 
fully as the coarser dirt of the bourgeois. Conflict, pas- 
sion, character, were what he demanded ; good or bad — 
it mattered little to him. ** Passion," he declares, " is the 
sum-total of humanity. Without it, religion, history, 
romance, art, would be sterile." 

The only morality Balzac recognized was truthfulness 
to art. He is unmox?\, as Shakespeare is, as the highest 
artist must ever be. Much as we delight in Thackeray's 
genial moralizing — pleasant as it is to go onward hand in 
hand with the author and listen to his own comments on 
law and justice, on open vice and hidden virtue — it is not 
the highest art that obtrudes the author's personality into 
every chapter. Balzac lacks Thackeray's ready humor, 
his characters may hot always appeal to us so strongly as 
Colonel Newcome and his friends — but the great majority 
of literary critics have rightly ranked him above Thack- 
eray forever. 

Balzac is realistic — so terribly so, that prudish critics, 
in hot haste to brand with pious hands all that is evil in a 
wicked world, have confounded his realism with Zola's 
indecency. Alas for those that expurgate Shakespeare 
and banish Balzac from their shelves ! Balzac is undoubt- 
edly frank in his exposition of vice. He has brought 
down many a storm of indignation because he has treated 
the nude in literature as fearlessly as the artist treats the 
nude in art. With no flimsy clothing of conventionality 
does he attempt to disguise the evil facts of life, present- 
ing vice in all its hideousness, not masking it so that it 
becomes attractive. To him ignorance and innocence are 
not synonyms, nor does he believe that knowledge of dis- 
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ease prompts the surgeon to love it. The nude does not 
seem to him so dangerous as that which the gauze of sug- 
gestiveness covers. Balzac shrinks from no conclusions 
that force themselves upon him. Though the steps lead 
ever downward, from cowardice and sin to infamy and 
lowest degradation, he follows, undaunted, unswerving. 
Through all the shameless course of sin — through the ter- 
rible fatalism of events — Phillipe Bridau, thief, murderer, 
parricide, goes on to his certain doom — a matchless pic- 
ture of vice, too repulsive to be alluring. 

Balzac is not, however, so false to human experience 
as to have virtue always triumphant and vice down- 
trodden. We find courage rewarded with success 
regardless of the morality of the struggling aspirant. 
Not all Balzac's worldly-fortunate women wear orange- 
blossoms and white, not all his heroes are Sir Galahads. 
Greed often flourishes; virtue not seldom is its own 
reward — pretty much as in every-day life. 

Balzac romanced for himself, as well as for others. To 
him all his characters were living, and strangely did he 
gossip about them to his friends. " Let us talk of reali- 
ties,*' said he one day to Jules Sandeau, " Let us talk 
about Eug6nie Grandet.'' And again — " Do you know 
that F61ix de Vandenesse is going to be married? And 
to one of the Grandvilles, too ! It's an excellent match." 
The very reality of his characters to himself made him 
successful, for he only is the true novelist whose charac- 
ters are in life long before they are. in ink, and whose 
own life-blood is tingling in their veins. Sublime ego- 
tist, also, was the man who could say, " Only three men 
know French — Hugo, Gautier, and myself." But spite 
of eccentricity and egotism, spite of the fact that he had 
not fully carried out his aim — for it was French nature, 
not human nature, that he had painted — spite of the frag- 
mentary character and imperfections of the " Com6die 
Humaine," Balzac is perhaps the greatest name in all 
French literature, 

George Henry Nettleton. 
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OCTOBER. 

Child of the grand old Autumn, 

October floateth by, 
A regal grace on her sun kissed face, 

And light in her beaming eye ; 
Over her polished shoulders 

To the dull and fading grass, 
The golden brown of her hair flows down. 

As her springing footsteps pass. 

She will breathe on the dim old forest ; 

And stainings of crimson light. 
Like the blushes that speak on her own bright cheek, 

Will fall on the leaves to-night ; 
And the mellow sight of the dawning, 

When the first faint sunbeams play. 
And the flushes that rest on the sunset*s breast 

She will leave on the trees to-day. 

Then she'll touch the tree-tops softly. 

And a carpet all fresh and sweet. 
In colors as bright as the rainbow's light 

Will fall at her fairy feet ; 
Sometimes she wooes the summer 

By the light of her magic smile. 
Sometimes she calls at the past King's halls, 

And bids him reign awhile. 

Then when the hills are woven 

With many a tinted strand, 
When a veil of romance (like the bright clouds' dance) 

Is wrapped over sea and land. 
Like a dream that is wild with splendor 

Like the sun at the close of day 
Like the visions that rest in a maiden's breast 

October will float away ! 

Philip C. Peck. 
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A WINTER'S NIGHT. 

\ Tl T^HERE are my mittens? I can't find my muffl 
VV and where — where is my hat?" This from a 
young girl, who was looking excitedly around the sitting- 
room of an old country farm house. A group of boys 
stood by, laughing at her discomfiture and making occa- 
sional tormenting suggestions. ** Guess you'll find 'em 
on the ceiling, Mab, if you only look," called out some 
one from the crowd, who was immediately withered by a 
look of profound contempt. " Well we can't wait all 
night, any how," was the remark in a brotherly tone from 
another. " The moon will melt the snow before you're 
ready or Billy Gray will get impatient and go to sleep in 
his harness." But at last everything was found, the hat 
where it had been carelessly thrown a short time before, 
the mittens and muffler in the attic, safely packed away 
from last summer's moths. ** Good-bye, Grandma," 
whispered Mabel to her grave old grand parent, knitting 
by the fire. " Baby will be all right in the other room 
and won't wake up 'till I get back. You don't mind 
being left alone, do you," she asked entreatingly. •* It is 
only for a short time, and then, you know — my first 
sleigh-ride." 

The old grandmother listened sadly to the pleasant 
chorus of the sleigh-bells and the merry laughter of the 
young people as the party drove away. Her knitting 
dropped idly by her side and in the flames before her 
she sought company for her thoughts. There she saw 
pictures of the past, when sleighs had wooden runners 
and men went armed with rifles for fear of the Indians 
lurking near by. What started out a pleasure party 
would in those days sometimes return a body of mourn- 
ers. But many years had passed since then, so many 
that she could hardly count them. Things which once 
had given pleasure or pain had been repeated until now 
their charms or sting were no longer the same. Life was 
all alike. The old clock in the corner ticked on just as it 
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had fifty years ago. She had grown accustomed to the 
sound and heard it no more. 

The old fashioned people had passed away, and with 
them, their customs. The old grandmother was left a 
stranger in a strange land. Her schoolmates and friends 
had long since gone and their places had remained 
unfilled. Between herself and those whom she now knew 
there was little sympathy. She lived in the past, they in 
the future. Her amusement was a recollection of what 
she had once enjoyed, while those about her lived in the 
anticipation of what was to come. She was continually 
regretting what might have been, they were dreaming of 
what they wished would be. Instead of caring for others 
as she used to do, she herself was being cared for. 
Petted by everyone, as it seemed to her, more out of pity 
than love, she felt that she was but a relic of the past, 
a useless encumbrance to the present. After all these 
years of patience and sorrow she could but wait — and 
wait to die. 

Now and then the chimes of the sleigh bells sounded 
sharply in the clear night air. To the old lady they 
seemed to announce the birth of youth and the death of 
age, to ring in the new year and ring out the old. She 
thought she could hear Mab singing, but it was only 
another voice with the same careless tone of happiness. 
How long they were staying out ! The baby was crying 
now and no one was there to go to her. Why not bring 
herinby the warm fire? 

It was a long time since the old lady had moved with- 
out help, but she thought of how lonely it must be in the 
dark and how lonely she herself felt. Holding on to the 
chairs, as when herself a little child, she walked slowly 
into the other room. The baby was heavy, far too heavy 
for her, but she did not think of this. She could hardly 
realize what it meant to be old. It seemed only the other 
night that she had put her own child to sleep. 

Rocked softly by the fire the baby stopped crying and 
slept peacefully in the old lady's arms. The sleighers 
kept going by but she did not worry about who they 
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might be or when Mabel would come home. Somehow 
she felt happier that evening than for a long time before. 
The fire seemed to crackle more merrily on the hestrth ; 
life seemed worth the living. What more could be 
desired than pleasant company 'round a fire on a. cold 
winter's night ? 

Thus they sat for a short time talking silently tog-etlier 
in a language known only to the young and old. But 
gradually the old lady settled back in her chair. It ^vas 
yenrs since she had walked about unaided and the effort 
had made her a bit tired. The baby now was sleeping-, 
why could she not take a nap as well! Slowly the grajr 
head nodded forward and so bending down the old Isady 
seemed still to be keeping guard over the sleeping child. 
A last lingering gaze was on the upturned face before her 
and the dim eyes closing wearily seemed still to retain 
the picture as a dream. 

The old clock ticked on in the same ceaseless fashion ; 
the fire had given a last dying struggle and had gone out. 
The merry party of sleighers tripped noiselessly up the 
beaten path. They were going to surprise grandma. 
Slowly they opened the door and looked in. The baby 
was awake now and crying softly to herself. But the old 
lady did not hear. Grandma had gone to sleep. 

Roger S. Baldwin, 



-♦♦♦■ 



MOUNT OSCEOLA. 

South lie the lakes, the Past's broad monotone, 
, Save where an islet shows a hope fulfilled. 
North rise the mountain solitudes, alone 
Knowing the cloud-wrapped Future, heaven- willed. 

Walter D, Makepeace, 
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THE DRAMA IN THE COLLEGES. 

Hamlet, My lord, you played once in the university you say? 
J^olonius. That I did my lord, and was accounted a good actor. ... I did 
enact Julius Csesar, and was killed in the Capital ; Brutus killed me. 

POOR Polonius! What a Julius Caesar he must have 
made ! Even Hamlet himself was not so insane 
nor melancholy but he had to smile at the thought of 
stupid Polonius acting the part of such a fierce warrior 
and wiley statesman as Caesar ; and remarks that " It was 
a brute part of him to kill so capital a calf there." But 
doubtless Polonius was quite as good a performer at 
Wittenberg, as was the young Schiller at Stuttgart, tak- 
ing the leading role in Goethe's " Clavigo " — a wretched 
actor ; of most unprepossessing appearance ; shrieking 
and ranting away with extraordinary vocal power, which 
seems to have been his only recommendation for the 
part. This prominent featured and nervously energetic 
young man was evidently not cut out for an actor, but he 
had an opportunity to find this out for himself while at 
the university, and so turned from the histrionic art to 
become the greater Schiller. 

Even the far-seeing Luther knew the dreariness of con- 
tinual study of the classics, — alas we have no more 
Luthers ! — and himself sanctioned and encouraged the 
occasional laying them aside for a bit of dramatics. A 
gay sight it was, in those days, to see the processions of 
knights and ladies riding down from the high hills above 
the old town of Heidelberg to the University. They 
came to witness and applaud the acting of the trim stu- 
dents. It was that Reuchlin who founded the German 
drama who wrote their plays. Not so good or elaborate, 
however, as those the great Racine wrote for the students 
who played at the court of Louis XIV., with no less a 
person for a patroness than Madame de Maintenon. In 
fact at that time, to be allowed to witness these perform- 
ances was one of the greatest honors the court could 
bestow, and these gatherings afford us the purest picture 
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of that impure age. With such patrons and the glowing- 
genius of these playwrights, what could hinder the uni> 
versities from producing the best comedies and tragedies 
of that day? This they did, and we find the whole 
dramatic interest of the world centering about these insti- 
tutions. Even in staid and slow old England, the trav- 
elling miracle play gave place to the broader and more 
artistic productions of the colleges. There were no more 
of those old comedies where the stage was divided into 
three floors, one above the other — Heaven, Earth and 
Hell — with Abraham in the garb of the clergy leaning 
from the upper window to look down upon the suflfering 
Lazarus, begging from the foolish Dives. At the end 
Lazarus went up a story, the rich man down one. But 
now the more legitimate comedy and tragedy has taken 
its place, and " Ralph Roister Doister " is upon the uni- 
versity boards — the first English comedy — and " Gammer 
Gurton's Needle" follows it on the Cambridge stage. 
The students, wilder and more irrepressible than we are 
to-day, rush on in the second act, and with a will let out 
their hearty old drinking song — 

" Back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both foot and hand go cold, 
But belly, God send thee good ale enough 
Whether it be new or old." 

About this time the first lines of English tragedy were 
echoing inside the brilliant gardens and massive walls of 
the Inner Temple. The law students themselves were 
the actors nor did " Gorboduc " suffer at their hands. 

Before long we find Queen Elizabeth listening with the 
utmost satisfaction to the students' plays, until she has 
some of her pet hobbies carelessly tread upon by these 
reckless chaps at Oxford. Then the air is suddenly filled 
with the great round oaths that express her majesty's 
royal wrath and indignation ; the huge yeomen of the 
guard, with glistening armor and flashing torches, look 
thirsty for blood ; but the young actors have made their 
escape in the dark. 
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To be sure the youthful Milton could find no words to 
express his disgust, as he witnessed the plays at Cam- 
bridge — but we know everything at Cambridge shared 
the same fate in Milton's estimation. It was not beneath 
the famous David Garrick to design scenes for the head- 
master at Westminster. 

In the meantime, however, our Puritan ancestors were 
at work establishing customs, schools and colleges for us. 
Staunch hearted and of honest mind, but both needed a 
deal of stretching. They failed to get it, and our yankee 
characters have felt the lack — a marked trait which we 
like to call conservatism ; but its real name is " puri- 
tanism." When our colleges were founded this was in 
its prime, and we find it powerfully stamped on all their 
early institutions. Its heaviest weapons were used 
against anything like mirth. Doubtless the first law of 
prohibition was aimed at the ** stage play " — outlawed 
from the start — and the ink that wrote it was indelible. 

But as Yale and Harvard grew, they introduced the 
drama to a sort of clandestine existence in their secret 
societies. Even the old " Linonia " peeped out of her shell, 
where she had been debating " Can a Finite Nature Com- 
mit an Infinite Crime ? " or " Is a Tax on Hogs Politick ? " 
and presented a comedy ; this was in 1769. Two years 
later came ** The Beaux's Strategem " with the famous 
Nathan Hale in the title r61e. But these were either per- 
secuted straightway or completely ignored. Later it was 
attempted, somewhat cautiously, in public, and at last 
the colleges, if they never knew it before, learned what 
an interest the country at large took in their proceedings. 
The hew and cry that went up was discouraging — apall- 
ing! The result was another postponement and a long 
one. Time enough was given for that generation of 
plaintiffs to depart where they would find no "stage ' 
plays " or for collegiate independence to grow to a point 
where it could defy criticism. Finally there stepped 
upon the boards several college dramatic societies such 
as the *' Hasty Pudding *' and " Mask and Wig.*' A 
long life to them all ! And then Yale — " conservative " 

2 
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Yale — ventured a "Robin Hood Jr." To be sure the 
students at Anglers had performed a " Robin and 
Marian " just live hundred years before, but still it was a 
step in the right direction, and all honor is due to those 
who took it. Perhaps however the most prominent move 
has recently been made by Harvard in bringing out the 
** Phormio " of Terence. Its actors were the students ; 
its promoters and directors were the professors them- 
selves. 

To-day America wants a drama — a drama all her own ; 
distinctive and thoroughly American. She turns to her 
colleges. But we shake our heads in disapproval. The 
talent for every other art the world knows comes from 
the men of the university, but the drama, one of the 
noblest of the arts, one of the easiest ways to bring the 
people to a higher literary standard, is not only neglected, 
but actually discouraged at the very centers of culture — 
the universities. Literature has heretofore found its 
highest expression in the drama; but what college is 
there to-day that promotes this department of the study ? 
Indeed there are few practices that cultivate fine address, 
memory, literary taste, the bearing of a man, like the 
study and rendering of the masterpieces of great poets 
and dramatists. Furthermore there is much that lies 
hidden in the realm of the drama. If this were freely 
opened to the young men of this country it would doubt- 
less develop a taste for something much higher than the 
opera boufFe. Surely there is much in the way of drama 
for the colleges of to-day outside the field of an occa- 
sional burlesque. We are not all Dogberrys and Ver- 
gesses. Quite likely there is a " Bob Acres " in our 
midst ; yes, or even a " Hamlet " or a " Shylock," did we 
but have an opportunity to find him out. To-day there 
is all honor and fame waiting for the college which shall 
produce for us a second Henry Irving or an Edwin 

Booth. 

Maitland Griggs. 
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TRILBY. 

ONE of the growing notes in present day fiction is an 
expression of the contempt for conventionality that 
is a characteristic thought of our non-conforming age. It 
will be a long time before we can forget the stinging sar- 
casms on orthodox ideas of morality and life that Mr. 
Thomas Hardy gave us two years ago in his bitterly 
pathetic tale of Tess, and though Mr. George Du Maurier 
lacks the Wessex historian's conception of the world as a 
hopeless incongruity it is hard to read his remarkable story 
without calling to mind one with whom, after all, he has 
considerable in common. The dainty gem that he has 
chosen for the motto of his book tells us to expect a little 
story of love, triste et gaiy tour h tour, but under it all there 
lies a philosophical idea identical with Mr. Hardy's more 
ambitious exposition. This is, that religion is more than 
a creed, but a life ; that morality does not consist so much 
in action as in thought ; that the human heart is not a 
mathematical contrivance, working with the same regu- 
larity as the multiplication table, but that it has emotions 
and tendernesses of its own that all but the utterly blind 
are bound to respect. Furthermore, and here we get the 
final meaning of Trilby, we are told that it is possible for 
a woman's nature to receive a dark stain in its early days 
of innocence, and yet rise above this to become a noble 
and loveable character. The over-sensitive soul, there- 
fore, that lays down the book — after reading every word — 
and asks, ** Is Trilby a moral novel?" can only find a par- 
allel in the misguided uncle of Little Billie, whose first 
question as to the wisdom of admitting Miss O'Ferrall 
into the Bagot family as his nephew's wife was, " Is 
she a Protestant or a Roman Catholic ?" And surely the 
worthy reader who feels these qualms of a machine-made 
conscience has ideas of morality as far astray as were those 
which the respectable Devonshire parson held of religion. 
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It is, however, something of a sacrilege to entang;'le Air. 
Du Maurier's beautifully woven texture with a moral, for 
one has only to read a few pages to discover tlia.t he 
primarily demands our respect as a literary artist. The 
entrance of Trilby on the scene is as interesting and as 
momentous as that in which Colonel Newcome first be- 
comes our friend, and the impression is as vivid a, one. 
The author sketches his characters with a few bold strokes, 
and after Trilby, in the old military coat, breaks into the 
studio of the three musketeers of the brush just arrived 
from London, we have the secret of her nature at a glance. 
** You're Englishmen, aren't ye ?" she says with a delighted 
sense of comaraderie. "I'm Trilby, — Trilby O'Ferrall. 
You don't mind me, do you ?" And then she sits do^vn 
on the model-throne, eats her lunch, lights a cigarette, 
criticizes their paintings, all with the same spirit of 
frankness that is a characteristic note in her nature. 
With a feeling that is something far higher than non- 
chalance, she tells them that she has stepped in out 
of a sense of hospitality from an interrupted sitting 
with Durien, where she poses for " the head, hands, 
feet — everything." Here in a few telling words we have 
the first phase of her character, before the refining influ- 
ence of the three Englishmen had shown her receptive 
nature that there were things in the world that could not 
be found in the Latin Quarter, and that there were — or 
had been — higher possibilities for her than the wayward 
life of a Paris grisette. It may sound like sentimental 
cant to say that the predominating note in Trilby's nature 
at this time is one of innocence, but the coldest philosopher 
cannot read that first chapter and call it anything else. 
To her humble trade she has been apprenticed from the 
cradle, and she no more understands its significance than 
she does Svengali's masterly rendition of the Rosamonde 
of Schubert. She is not only tone-deaf, but deaf to all 
the nice distinctions of the world. Later, of course, 
everything is changed, and Mr. Du Maurier strikes his 
most pathetic note when the meaning of it all suddenly 
bursts upon her mind, and she rushes, with tears of bitter- 
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ness and despair, into the confiding arms of the tender- 
hearted laird. No more cigarettes and slangy French for 
Trilby OTerrall. 

We see more in that first remarkable chapter than this 
virginal aspect of Trilby's heart. We catch the first 
glimpse of her delightful sense of companionship, her pe- 
rennial good nature. Trilby possesses what is lacking in so 
many heroines of fin de Steele romance — the power to 
laugh. And it is a good hearty merry peal, that rings 
through all the pages; though we are told that she 
possesses a voice of unexampled musical sweetness we are 
sure this laughter comes from a still more musical heart. 
What more congenial studio could she have strayed into 
during that noon hour than that which contained the 
great souls of Taffy Wynne and the jolly laird of Cockpen, 
to say nothing of the most delicate spirit of them all, the 
great artist that was to be, who did not often laugh it is 
true, but who frequently smiled? It will be a long time 
before we forget the figure of the laird sitting before his 
easel with his pipe reversed, painting the toreadors he had 
never seen, or the mighty Taffy sweating over his life like 
reproduction of rag-pickers as they really were. We shall 
never cease to admire the fatherly spirit of Sandy 
McAllister, even though he did most treacherously leave 
his friend in the lurch on the day of Mrs. Bagot's 
never-to-be-forgotten call. It is true that he might 
spout the " Ballad of the Bouillabaisse *' more frequently 
than he said his prayers, but Trilby liked him im- 
mensely, and Trilby is our best judge in a matter of 
friendship. What a splendid part Taffy does play ! 
Who does not feel a satisfaction at every one of those 
slaps with which he shakes Svengali's worthless shoulders, 
and what reader can help from wishing that he had 
been the one to pull that gentleman's nose before the 
whole Parisian mob ? There is no nonsense about these 
two comrades ; they are the genuine thing. There are 
few figures in literary history of whom Thackeray 
could not bring himself to write a parody, but one can 
be sure that he would warmly grasp these men by the 
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hand — and perhaps recognize them as foster sons of 
his own. Just what, however, he would have made of 
Svengali, is not so certain. This great musician is sure- 
ly one of the most tremendous superlatives that ever did 
service as the villain of a tale. He is a grewsome, un- 
canny thing, and should not walk, but crawl. The author 
has spared no pains, from the large, dirty velveteen 
cloak to the burnt-up black beard growing almost from 
under his eyelids, to contrast his ugly nature with the 
"three nice clean Englishmen " that so quickly found their 
way to Trilby's heart. 

There is a subtle beauty in the character of Little 
Billie that the critics do not seem to have entirely under- 
stood. Why he should be sneered at as a prig because his 
nature received a shock every time he thought that Trilby 
sat for the figure is not plain unless priggishness and chiv- 
alry are synonymous terms. The most liberal and 
clearly visioned reader does not gain a truer insight into 
the many-sided character of Trilby than this little genius, 
whose point of view it is always safe to follow. Prig 
though he may be, he has several occasions during the 
progress of the story for a very eflfective and well-chosen 
damn, which are among the finest things he says. He 
is perhaps at one time a little overshadowed by 
Taffy's long suppressed suffering and good • nature, but 
he is always the first to feel his own shortcomings. His 
is a spirit that is more eloquent in silence than in words; 
and is as delicately drawn as the sketch of Trilby's foot 
with which he immortalized the old studio at Madame 
Vinard's. The secret of his nature is revealed that famous 
Christmas night, when his whole being was stirred by the 
ringing of the bells, " and a wave of religious emotion 
swept him off his little legs, swept him out of his little self, 
drowned him in a seething surge of love — love of his 
kind, love of love, love of life, love of death, love of all 
that is and ever was and ever will be. . . . And it seemed 
to him that he stretched out his arms for love to one 
figure especially beloved beyond all the rest, — one figure 
erect on high with arms stretched out to him in more 
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than common fellowship of need It was Trilby, 

Trilby, Trilby ! a poor fallen sinner and waif, all but lost 
amid the scum of the most corrupt city on earth.'* But 
the world interferes in the shape of an anxious mother 
whom we pity because we' know she has the germ of 
better things, and a reverend uncle, who is best satirized 
in Mr. Du Manner's effective drawing; and this power 
of love becomes a deadened thing. After all that he has 
endured, who can blame Little Billie for his bitter thought 
on looking at the Atlantic that warm summer afternoon, — 
" Ah ! Tray, the best thing but one to do with the sea is 
to paint it. The next best is to bathe in its waters. But 
the best of all is to lie asleep at its bottom." 

The atmosphere of the book is the atmosphere of 
Paris — that " Paris ! Paris ! Paris ! " over the roofs of 
which Little Billie gazed enchanted the day of his arrival, 
and in which poor Trilby is finally engulphed. Not the 
least happy inspiration of the author is the design on the 
cover of the printed volume, representing a human heart 
ensnared in a spider's web. And this is the story of 
Trilby's life. 

Burton J. Hendrick. 
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A WEDDING BREAKFAST. 

MISS ELEANOR THORNDIKE felt that inas- 
much as her wedding was to take place at noon, 
two things were essential for its complete success; the 
early arrival of her aunt from the East, and the proper 
appearance of the table for the mid-day breakfast. The 
first of these difficulties seemed to be solved, for her aunt 
Miss Jenks had promised to patronize the Limited^ and 
would consequently reach the city by eight o'clock, 
while Radway the caterer was to undertake the break- 
fast, and so there was little reason for anxiety on that 
score. Nevertheless the girl felt some uneasiness despite 
the "fast time and punctual service'* which the company 
guaranteed, and even though Radway's men had been 
ordered to appear not long after daybreak. As a matter 
of fact. Miss Jenks arrived at the Thorndike residence at 
just the hour she was expected, which may account in 
some degree for the hearty welcome she received from 
her usually undemonstrative niece. 

It is hardly justifiable to attribute the cordiality of 
Eleanor's manner to the punctuality of the Limited 
Express. It was rather the expression of a love for her 
aunt which amounted to devotion. It was a love which 
had made the girl stubbornly insist in the early spring, 
that the ceremony should never be performed until her 
aunt should be able to make the long journey from Con- 
necticut. Nor did Eleanor lack the sympathy which the 
whole family shared with Miss Jenks on account of her 
deafness. Suffering from this weakness, and never catch- 
ing the gossip and bits of repartee which she had once 
been the keenest to appreciate, she clung devotedly to 
her own cheerfulness of heart as a heritage too precious 
to yield to her old enemy — Melancholy. And her face 
was always bright with a lovely radiance, bringing glad- 
ness to the Thorndike household, or to any other house- 
hold she might enter. 
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But she possessed other qualities beyond the charm of 
her personality. One of these was a peculiar considera- 
ation for the convenience of her friends, whether she her- 
self were the hostess in Norwich, or the guest of her 
cousins in Germantown. On this occasion mindful of the 
care and anxiety encumbent upon Mrs. Thorndike and 
all the family, as well as upon Eleanor, she simply with- 
drew to her room. Miss Jenks thought it was a very big 
apartment for one small woman to occupy, for it 
extended across from the broad windows commanding 
the Boulevard, to the little corner alcove over the dining 
room. Had she not been deaf she might have been dis- 
turbed by the waiters moving about in the room below, 
or she might have found annoying the clink of knives and 
forks, apd the unavoidable rattle of plates. But she 
heard none of these things. She simply revelled in the 
pretty boudoir with its low ceiling and delicate curtains. 
Nor did the bath in the alcove escape her observation. 
The elaborate tiling, the soft, heavy towels, and especially 
the immaculate tub with its enamel finish were tempting, 
alluring her to indulge in the refreshment which she 
sought after her wearisome journey. 

Heard at a distance, the sound of hot water rushing 
violently into a bath tub resembles the muffled beating of 
the sea upon the rocks of a steep cliff. Of course this 
sound was not audible to Miss Jenks, nor was it at that 
moment heard by the other members of the family. The 
prim Mr. Radway, however, who happened to be in the 
room below where the table was spread, easily distin- 
guished the noise of water pouring into a tub, but failed 
to compare the sound with that of the ocean beating 
upon rocks. It may have been due to the fact that his 
attention was drawn to what appeared to be dew-drops 
glistening on the petals of the orange blossoms which 
composed the centre-piece. He was still the more sur- 
prised that the upturned bowls of the spoons laid together 
in a conventional curve, were bright with drops of the 
same moisture. His surprise knew no bounds as a small 
series of drops lit heavily with a splash upon the edge of 
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the salad, and slowly trickled over the mayonaise dress- 
ing. Mr. Radway had acquired much of his reputation 
as a caterer through his tact at all crises ; but now as he 
looked upwards at the ceiling, what he saw for a moment 
disarmed him. From a little aperture near the chan- 
delier thin streams of water trickled outward in long 
lines, forming a star with countless points, or more truth- 
fully, imitating the figure of a lawn sprinkler with arms 
innumerable. As he looked closely he could see that the 
streams were of variegated colors, conforming themselves 
exactly to the diflferent tints of the ornamented panels, 
now becoming a deep lavender, and now a pale yellow, 
and swinging themselves in these new hues upon the 
spotless cloth beneath, bathing the silver, or running 
down over the slippery moulds of pdie-de-fois-gras. But 
the steady roar in the room above brought the caterer to 
himself. 

" Wilson," he growled, addressing a stupefied character 
with a shaven face, *' call Mrs. Thorndike at once ! '* 

Before she reached the room the figure on the ceiling 
had changed or rather developed. In some places the 
plaster leaving its customary abode, had settled itself 
among the soft recesses of the jellies, or had fallen a limp 
mass over the silver platters, like a yellow tarpaulin ; 
the dull thud of the dripping slime beating a steady 
accompaniment to the rush of the water pouring into the 
bath tub. The woman was at first despondent, sinking 
down into a big Chippendale chair, and gazing up deplor- 
ingly at the trickling ooze. Without warning, a large 
globule of pink slime yielding to the persuasive influences 
of gravity, threw itself at her feet, in close proximity to 
the cherished gown which she had brought from another 
land. The impetus was sufficient. Mrs. Thorndike 
abandoned the suppliant plaster, hurrying from the 
dining-room, and out through the library in the direction 
of her sister's chamber. 

As she reached the door she turned the knob quickly, 
and leaned with her whole weight against the heavy oak 
panel, but the catch-lock seemed to mock her efforts. 
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Then she knocked loudly ; there was no reply, nor even 
the movement of anyone within. She called a waiter and 
asked him to knock. The whole door resounded like a 
deep drum as the man's hand fell upon it ; there was still 
no answer from within. One sound however was barely 
audible — ^that of water rushing downwards against the 
bottom of a bath tub. 

When Miss Jenks came out of the guest chamber, and 
appeared in the gown which she was to wear at Eleanor's 
wedding, she seemed to be the most collected member of 
the family. She had forgotten the tediousness of her 
journey, and her natural smile plainly said that she had 
left all her cares in the little New England home, and 
that she had come to give pleasure and to take pleasure, 
and to add her own benediction at her niece's wedding. 

•* Esther,'* she whispered to her sister whom she found 
standing pensively in the hallway, " I feel already like 
another person, Tve had such a refreshing bath. But I 
was sorry to waste so much hot water. It seemed to 
flow out just as fast as it poured in.. If you lived in a 
house where every drop had to be carried up in pails, 
you'd appreciate what that means. Fm quite sure there's 
something wrong with the pipes. If I were in your place 
Fd have the man come to-morrow and find out what's 
the matter." 

For a moment Mrs. Thorndike found it difficult to 
speak, but she was soon master of herself. 

** Carrie," she said, speaking loudly yet not unkindly, 
•* Fm delighted that you feel so much better. You don't 
look as though you had travelled an hour. It's too bad 
that you had any trouble with the water, James has 
sent for a plumber to come this afternoon." 

After the ceremony had been performed, the two sis- 
ters walked out arm in arm to the wedding breakfast. 
Miss Jehks was surprised to find that the table had been 
laid in the conservatory. 

She spoke confidingly, " You did not have the break- 
fast in the dining room after all, did you ? I suppose it 
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would have been difficult to move all the plants across 
the house. They fill in beautifully here, and make a 
charming background for that little table." She held up 
her fan between her teeth to catch her sister's reply. 

** Yes, Carrie, I did intend to use the dining room,'* 
responded Mrs. Thorndike slowly, "but at the last 
moment I thought it would be better to have the break- 
fast in here. Tm so glad that you like the flowers." 

Charles Cheney Hyde. 
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NOTABILIA. 

A LEADING American magazine devotes many pages of 
its September number to a graphic account of the superb 
new building which it has recently consecrated to 
editorial purposes. Here are described the charming 
location in the suburbs of New York, the ample accom- 
modation for paper and presses, the improved facilities 
for financial and literary work. The journal seems to 
gloat over its new quarters and to congratulate itself on 
the triumph it has achieved. The Lit. sympathizes 
heartily with its big rival of the metropolis, since, as 
another college year begins, St. Elihu also finds himself 
comfortably settled in a new office. Yet he can scarcely 
do justice to his appreciation of his new surroundings, 
much as he enjoys them. It is only in apparent disre- 
gard of the modesty of a certain member of the editorial 
board, that the Lit. not as a duty merely, but as a privi- 
lege, extends its thanks to Dr. Andrew J. White, the 
donor of its commodious office. After the inconveni- 
ences of the dingy and forlorn sanctum in South Mid- 
dle, the comfortable and well lighted room in the modern 
dormitory is a luxury which no editor can fail to enjoy. 
The Lit. would have felt itself under great obliga- 
tion to Dr. White for the office space alone, but when 
returning from vacation the editors enter a sanctum 
handsomely furnished and in every particular fitted to 
their needs, they find it the more difficult to properly 
express their gratitude. 

The Lit. would not be too optimistic, but it cannot 
refrain from anticipating some of the benefits resulting 
from its present surroundings. Yale journalism is as yet 
far from a state of decrepitude, and the Lit. does not 
believe itself to be an illustrative exception. The man- 
agement of a paper provided with a well adapted office 
works at a great advantage. Its editors take a new pride 
in their journal, and contributors have a greater yearning 
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to share the same sensation. The Lit. has always been 
proud of the eminent men of letters who in years gone by 
have worked for the glory of St. Elihu. Its truest stim- 
ulus is the earnestness of its contributors. At the same 
time it increases its influence as well as its advantages by 
the possession of a permanent and attractive office. 
There is now a suitable place in which the editors may 
write, examine exchanges, and, most important of all, 
undertake the critical examination of submitted manu- 
scripts. The office is not for the exclusive use of the 
board. The Lit. would again remind all contributors 
that the sanctum is open to them on Monday afternoons 
from three until half past four o'clock, when the editors 
will be glad to meet the men and discuss their articles. 



Turning to the Campus, there have been many changes 
during vacation. None is more noticeable than the dis- 
appearance of North Middle. The destruction of South 
College aroused much discussion, but the ground which 
it occupied was soon covered by an edifice so beautiful 
that the old building was little missed. But nothing 
has taken the place of North Middle except patches 
of very green September grass. So neatly and exactly 
has the wide levelling been made, that one might think 
that the old brick structure had been buried as a 
whole beneath. It is shocking to alumni and dis- 
tasteful to others to rejoice over the destruction of this 
ancient landmark. There were treasured memories con- 
nected with each room. To look at things as they are 
and to be just, everyone familiar with the former aspect 
of the Campus must admire the wide swath cut between 
Lawrance and the Old Library. And this points to the 
time not many years hence, when the entire square shall 
be unbroken. There is even now a suggestion of the 
quadrangle as it shall be, with the broad expanse of unim- 
peded elms symmetrically enclosed by splendid speci- 
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mens of various types of architecture, — a true symbol of 
the Yale spirit. 



Contributions in competition for the LtT. Prize Medal 
are due at the Lit. office before six P. M. December the 
first. 
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PORTFOLIO. 



THE END OF THE STORM. 



»TJ 



ris quiet now, — yet barely an hour ago 

Those towering rocks were wrapped in sheets of spray, 

And lashed by waves, that rose in thick array 
Their foaming crests with sunlight all aglow. 
As gleamed the helmets on some knightly foe 

Who, years agone, advanced to join the fray. 

'Tis quiet now, and through the tranquil bay 
The sunset-tinted waters softly flow. 

The distant mountains raise their summits blue. 

And grow more distant, as the changing sky 
Backs them with colors of a softer hue. 

The floods of inward passion quiet lie, 

Soothed by the rapture of the thought that I, 
Dross though I am, may God's great pictures view. 

N. A. S. 

The history of early German literature contains, perhaps, 

no more interesting period than that of the Minnesingers — the 
picturesque " love poets " of the thirteenth century. Strange, 
romantic troubadours they were, wandering here and there 
singing their sensuous songs of love and beauty, taking part 
in musical contests, evf n at the Wartburg, where — ^the legend 
runs — death was the reward of the vanquished. Manly and 
bold they often were, spite of all their romance, and none 
braver or truer than their chief, Walther von der Vogelweide. 
Yet even the story of his grave is picturesque, for the chroni- 
clers tell us that, in the flat stone which covered his grave, four 
holes were made, into which, for years afterward, corn was 
poured for the birds, so dearly loved by the dead minstrel, to 
feed on. The songs the Minnesingers sang, the legends that 
they rehearsed, were those that modern poets love to retell 
— the stories of Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, 
of Charlemagne and his stout Paladins, and of their Teuton 
forefathers. It was not the courage, however, but the romance 
of those doughty knights that the Minnesingers loved, and a 
conquest in love was to them a more pleasing subject for 
song than the winning of a three days' joust. 

Often the Minnesingers carried their romantic ideas to such 
absurd extents that they became fantastic, and the mad follies 
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to which love urged Ulrich von Lichenstein now excite as 
much ridicule as they formerly did admiration. Ulrich's 
lady-love demanded of him once that he should prove his love, 
and though he cut off one of his fingers, inclosed it in a book 
with a clasp in the suggestive form of two hands joined 
together, this singular present was not enough to satisfy her. 
So for years Ulrich performed other eccentric deeds only to 
have the capricious dame at length reject him. Extravagances 
so quixotic as Ulrich's, however, so far from being looked upon 
as ludicrous, were hailed with applause, and Ulrich had many 
zealous imitators. 

Such were the days of the Minnesingers, but even before the 
close of the thirteenth century a new force was beginning to 
make itself felt in Germany. Bohemianism was fast losing 
its charm for the hitherto nomadic Germans, and civilization 
demanded permanent centers of life. At once the cities sprung 
into power, and their sturdy burgers soon caused even the 
nobles to shrink from them. With the renewed growth of the 
cities, the stimulus to commerce, and the development of in- 
dustry, there was little place for romance. So little by little 
the picturesque Minnesingers were forced out of existence, 
and with their death was ushered in the first era of German 
prose, G. H. N. 

There is a noticeable tendency in some American jour- 



nals, particularly those of New York, toward the encourage- 
ment of impersonal personalities. Formerly a newspaper 
article which pretended to speak in the first person singular 
was signed by the author. The well established use of the 
editorial " we " in anonymous matter has always been consid- 
ered perfectly legitimate, because the author, if not individu- 
ally known to his readers, is known as one in the compar- 
atively small group comprising an editorial staff. He is 
therefore not entirely without identity. But of late years the 
public has been confronted by the paradox of an ego without a 
distinct personality behind it. 

The business man picks up his morning paper to post him- 
self on the happenings of the last few hours. Perhaps the 
first thing he chances upon is an interview. '' I saw Mr. 
Brown at his residence last evening," he reads, and queries 
who it was that saw Mr. Brown. He glances at the foot of the 

3 
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article and is puzzled at finding no name. Then he resumes 
his reading with a vag^e sense of dissatisfaction, — of baffled 
curiosity. It seems to him that the article is somehow '' out of 
gear." A little farther down he is informed that " I asked 
him '' thus and so, and '^ he told me " this and that, and the in- 
clination to know who this strange nonentity may be, ivho 
dares to say " I " and yet is nobody, becomes a tantalizing de- 
sire. Sometimes the Unknown seems to have met with difficul- 
ties. " I was unable to find the gentleman" reads the business 
man, and he mentally pictures a sort of nameless phantom 
with note-book and pencil, treading the city's deserted streets 
at dead of night on that unsuccessful quest. He would like to 
hunt up the phantom, and know him, and ask him all about 
failures and successes ; but only that vague picture of the im- 
agination remains to him, — ^the reality, the personality, behind 
it all, being lost in the great swarm of city reporters who are 
flitting here and there and everywhere at all hours of the day 
and night. 

Perhaps Mr. Brown, the gentleman interviewed, could give 
the nameless wanderer a name, — that is, if the latter sent in his 
card, and Mr. Brown noticed or remembered the inscription 
thereon. But the chances are that the average reader of the 
morning paper is not a personal acquaintance of Mr. Brown, 
and cannot easily secure the information desired. Had the 
article been worded in the old style, " Mr. Brown was seen hy 
a reporter last evening," little or no curiosity would have been 
aroused. It may be that the signature was originally appended 
to the piece, and was dropped when it had been duly credited 
with a " penny a line," before arriving at the printing press. 
However that may be, the newspaper reader is quite certain to 
come upon that flaunting "I " day after .day, and to glance 
absent-mindedly twice or thrice to the foot of the article, 
where the question he would ask is never answered, a. r. t. 

The Father Superior was worried about Fra Sabantine. 



Twice of late he had come upon him dreamily lounging in his 
cell, when he should have been down on his knees before 
the altar. Another time he had seen him absently telling his 
beads with one hand, and looking cautiously from the corner 
of his eye to direct the other hand in cleaning a paint brush. 

Old Fra Sabantine was an artist monk and many were the 
painters whom he had trained while novices, and then sent 
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out from the cloister walls to become famous artists. Through 
all these years he had kept his soul as pure as any in the mon- 
astery, and none had been more attentive to their devotions 
than he. But now in his old age, when his long beard was 
white, and his round face had many deep wrinkles, he had 
given the reverend father cause for suspicion. The walls of 
the cloister were rich in the paintings of Fra Sabantine, and 
now he was putting his grandest efforts, his whole artist soul, 
into the one picture which he felt would be his last. He 
wanted it his masterpiece. All his life had he looked to the 
time when he could give the world his conception of the Vir- 
gin. During all these years he had nursed this one ambition, 
and with time it had grown upon him, until now it was his 
only thought. The work had been begun a long time and 
was near its completion when the Father noticed the change 
that had come over the holy friar. 

Late one afternoon old Fra Sabantine was seen kneeling 
before his picture and gazing up at it with unconcealed rap- 
ture. Then he came down and passed quickly through the 
stone corridors to his cell. His face fairly shone, and his eyes 
were brighter than anyone had ever seen them before. He 
had finished his picture. 

The midnight lauds were over, and the silent monks were 
sleeping soundly, but Fra Sabantine had not appeared. Then 
the Father Superior crept softly down to the old studio. The 
faint light from the taper revealed a platform of rough-hewn 
logs strewn with pots of paint and turpentine, and above this 
a dark curtain which hid the new painting. He had rather 
expected to find the artist there, but the place was deserted. 
Then he crept cautiously up on the scaffolding and shading the 
light with his hand gently drew back the curtain. The mo- 
ment his holy eyes rested upon the picture he dropped to his 
knees. The figure seemed almost to live, to breathe, to be 
about to speak. Ah, how infinitely sweet and tender must 
be the voice of such an one ! But the holy father suddenly 
came to his senses. It was not the spirit of the Holy Virgin 
that had wrought this spell. It was the almost living form 
of a beautiful woman, and it was this wholly human concep- 
tion that had worked such havoc with poor Fra Sabantine. 

The father steadied himself, grasped a brush, thrust it into 
a pot of turpentine, and in another moment that work of years 
was destroyed, and the world was the loser. 
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Old Fra Sabantine died that night, happy in the completion 
of his work, and on his unmarked grave the Father Superior 
prayed for forgiveness for the one moment in his life, when he 
too, was held captive by the beautiful face and figure of a paint- 
ing. M. G. 

The brook runs in granite channels whose polish and 

variety of pattern rival Venetian mosaics. Nature has en- 
cased her mosaic-work in mountain water more transparent 
than glass, and only showing its own beauty where a jutting 
rock dashes it into foam. The trout can be easily seen as he 
leisurely takes the hook and then, feeling the barb, turns with 
a swirl for his hiding-place. The rod-tip bends, the reel sings, 
a flash of opal colors, and then the measure, the fisherman's 
sober second thought tells the length, always two inches less 
than we supposed. 

The stream grows smaller and the ascent steeper until we 
stand beside the cataract. A fall of thirty feet sends the water 
thundering like a giant's song, into the pool beneath. On 
either side the shallower stream trickles down the cliff like 
" drizzling rain upon the loft." A rainbow quivers in the 
floating spray and smiles into the dark pool. 

We are silent till an inquisitive squirrel begins his imperti- 
nent chatter and a lonely blue- jay scolds us from a pine. 

w. D. M. 

On the far coast of Labrador, nestling under the bleak 

rocky hills that surround Cape Charles Harbor, stands a little 
fishing village. In the summer it is a scene of busy life and 
work, while in winter, deserted by the transient Newfoundland 
fishermen and inhabited only by one or two families, it is deso- 
late enough in its garb of ice and snow. The mail steamer, 
which calls once in a fortnight during the summer months, 
keeps the fisher folk in occasional touch with the world at large, 
but for the most part life in the little settlement is monotonous 
in the extreme. 

The village is like a hundred others that are scattered along 
those coasts, — a dozen little houses, whitewashed, painted, or 
weather-stained, as the case may be, grouped at the head of a 
cove near the water's edge. In a conspicuous position on a 
hill stands a tiny church, whose outward appearance calls to 
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mind the tiniest summer cottages of a Long Island seashore 
resort. A flag staff near it serves as spire and bell, the display 
of the flag being the signal that some stray preacher is at hand 
to conduct service. Rude wooden benches without backs 
serve for seats, and the communion set in the little cupboard 
behind the platform is hardly more elaborate than a set of 
doll's dishes. 

Down on the wharves, lightly but strongly built of timbers 
hewn from the inland forests, stand the flsh-houses where the 
cod and salmon are cleaned, salted, and temporarily stored. 
Curious anchors constructed of wood and weighted by stones 
lie here and there. On the roofs of the houses or on frames 
made for the purpose are stretched the skins of seals, which, 
being of a kind whose fur is worthless, are saved for the 
leather. A few of the houses are flanked by little gardens 
where rhubarb and cabbages struggle for a brief existence. 
The only animals in sight are a few goats and a great many 
dogs, the latter being of various colors, but showing some 
characteristics of both the Eskimo and Newfoundland breeds. 
Their enforced idleness in the summer season leads them to 
fight almost continually among themselves, and every dog is 
plentifully supplied with scars and scratches. A few lone- 
some-looking hens complete the live stock of the village. 

The only vegetation which the seacoast hills will support 
consists of grass, moss, a few hardy flowers, and dwarfed trees 
not over two feet high. In the ravines the winter's snowdrifts 
lie all summer long, and looking seaward from the summit of 
the hill one may often count a hundred icebergs in sight at 
once. 

Day after day while the season lasts the work of the fisher- 
men goes steadily on. No sooner are their little black dories 
unloaded at the wharves than the unpleasant work of splitting 
and cleaning the fish begins. Women and men work together 
by the yellow glare of lanterns well into the evenings, and 
gradually the long rows of salted cod rise higher and higher. 
One wonders that people are willing to come from pleasanter 
lands to this drudgery in a chill and desolate region, where, 
though the songs of children and the twitter of birds are some- 
times heard as in the more genial South, there is yet lacking so 
much that makes life sweet and endurable. But if you ex- 
press such feelings to the venerable, white-bearded fisherman, 
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who stands, pitchfork in hand, ready to pile and salt the fish 
as fast as they are cleaned, he will say, with a twinkle in his 
eye, "Yes, I s'pose it's dirty work, sir, but it makes clean 
money." a. r. t. 

• 

A drizzling, misty rain made the day dismal for the 

guests at the big hotel. Some of them^ driven from the rocks, 
sought consolation in Miss Rewell's room on the third story. 
She herself made tea, not permitting any of her companions 
to do more than cut the thin slices of lemon, or use their 
fingers instead of the sugar-tongs. 

In a similar apartment almost across the hallway, another 
guest was preparing to drive away melancholy, by recourse 
to a violin. This was the only instrument which he had 
attempted to master, this the only accomplishment which had 
aroused his ambition. 

He lifted the violin out of the case with the tenderness of a 
veteran player. As a matter of fact his desire to become a 
musician had not been life long, nor had his especial prefer- 
ence for the violin manifested itself until the previous winter. 
Nevertheless his progress had been something unusual, so 
that after but six months' study he was already battling with 
// Trffvatore. It happened to be the Overture of the opera 
which he began to play as soon as he had adjusted his chin- 
rest. He ran over the score rapidly at first, then he played it 
again more slowly, interrupting himself occasionally to catch 
the right bowing, or to repeat a doubtful run. 

"Oh there's that young Mr. Gile murdering Trovatore** 
sighed Miss Rewell among the circle around her tea table. 
" He has no more idea of time," she continued, " than the peo- 
ple on the Midway Plaisance. He plays that Andante Sos- 
tenuto just as if he were grinding a hand-organ. And just 
hear how he flats ! " 

" Margaret, why don't you send him a cup of tea ? " sug- 
gested a friend whose ear was as sensitive to discords as that 
of her hostess. " It would certainly divert him for awhile." 

A moment later Mr. Gile was just finishing the Finale, pay- 
ing due regard to the indicated crescendo, when he became 
aware of the loudest of a series of knocks upon his door. He 
abandoned Trovatore al once, to find Miss t^ewell's maid 
standing in the hallway ; she offered him a cup of steaming 
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tea, together with a crisp yellow biscuit, underneath which lay 
the card of her mistress. He felt that his music was heard and 
that there were some who appreciated it. He understood the 
effort of Miss Rewell, a woman of position and peculiar 
prominence at the hotel, to brighten the afternoon for him, a 
new comer and almost a stranger. Mr. Gile played better after 
this little refreshment. The Overture seemed easier and his 
fingers accomplished the difficult runs with a new nimbleness. 
He realized the improvement and opened the transom, and even 
varied his program with the " Angels* Serenade." 

Again he lifted the pretty Dresden tea-cup, and examined 
the bottom to see if the mark of the crossed swords was really 
there. Then he glanced at Miss Rewell's card, noticing the 
number of her house on Beacon Street, and the " Tuesday 
Afternoons " engraved in the left hand corner. He turned the 
card over and his eyes fell upon some writing which instantly 
aroused his interest : " Will Mr. Gile accept a cup of tea, 
and kindly postpone his practice, as Miss Rewell is entertain- 
ing some friends." c. c. h. 

It IS only when you get inside the gate and have pene- 



trated to the garden that you get a true appreciation of the 
House on the Corner. From the street it is only an old-fash- 
ioned brick structure, half hidden by woodbine and Japanese 
ivy, but in nowise is it either picturesque or even noticeable. 
Indeed the general sentence condemns it as dingy and decided- 
ly unattractive, from the shabby gilt crosses on the cupola to 
the crumbled window cappings of the lower story, which are 
just visible over the high privet hedges. But once pass 
through the quaint archway in the hedge and you will surely 
prevent any hasty criticism you may have formed. In an in- 
stant you are carried back from the end of the nineteenth to 
the thirteenth century, the noise and dust of the streets is 
forgotten, only the faintest murmur seems to penetrate the en- 
chanted walls of green ; there is an indefinable air of antique 
solemnity, a glamor of medieval fashion and custom which 
blind one completely to the cracked masonry and creak- 
ing doors ; you have eyes only for the strange, almost startling 
features in the life of the place, which come upon you like a 
chapter from some story of that moyen age always so interest- 
ing, so filled with beautiful romance. 
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That you have blundered into some monastery, perhaps 
Beaulieu itself, is your first and ever growing conviction. 
The black gowned figures on every side, some reading their 
breviaries, others gravely conversing, the little group in the 
corner, where an ancient man is expounding some text to eager 
listeners, the droning of some priest within the house whose 
voice rises above the deep boourdon of the organ, recall irre- 
sistibly the scenes made familiar by the writers of romance, 
and you sit spellbound, listening, watching, theorizing until 
the tinkle of a bell calls the brothers away from the garden 
and you are left alone. 

Once outside the hedge you begin to look upon it all as a 
dream, but the glimmer of the crosses on the cupola, and the 
faint melody of the organ are still discernible, and you are 
forced to believe, almost reluctantly perhaps, in the reality of 
it all. 

It is only a French Mission School, you are told, and the 
beauty of it is gone when you visit it again ; but the pleasure 
of your first impression is one ever memorable. It is easier to 
forget the mouldy cornices and tawdry gilt of the little crosses 
than the quiet harmony of the organ and the voice ot the old 
man teaching his French pupils the true theory of Life in the 
sunny corner of the garden. e. g. t. 



The weather-beaten square topped steeple rose in 

peaceful solitude above the firm big maples. There was a 
touch of yellow here and there in the green leaves and the 
chill of the first fall day was under the cold clear sky ; a long 
train of shifting flaky clouds were drifting across the hilltops 
at the head of the valley. 

The road turns sharply up from the bridge a few hundred 
paces below and divides before the church. Along each branch 
of it are the closely scattered farms of Bethel Gilead — for so 
they called the old church neighborhood. The village itself 
is four miles away. 

Up the steep stony road came the slow procession ; the rusty 
old hearse that was almost as old as the church ; the dusty 
country carryalls and buckboards, with here and there the 
more conspicuous teams of the " summer people," all follow- 
ing with decency and solemnity. 
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The pastor was gathered to his fathers, and those with whom 
he had lived out his life were following him to his earthly 
rest ; the men and women he had married ; the boys he had 
prepared for college, and as children, had sought to turn from 
sinful ways by gentle conversation ; the neighbors of other 
congregations who had shunned his church but who had leaned 
upon his kindly sympathy ; a classmate from Harvard— only 
two of them are left now : one, who wrote " The Boys 
died but a few years after " — preachers from the great churches 
in Boston, where his name was known in greater but in no 
more blessed sort than among the people of his old age. 

They gathered about the open grave under the shadow of the 
church and the maples ; the soft rose glow of coming sunset 
spread itself through the western clouds and shone down the 
shallow valley, over the patient farm horses hitched along the 
fence, over the weather-beaten steeple and the gray and white 
tombstones and over the faces of the people about the grave. 
Tears were there but sobs were few. The end of his faith- 
ful hard service had come ; they were glad for him, but they 
grieved that they were left alone. l. d. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The Art School Anniversary 

Took place June i, including a lecture by Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith, of New York City, on " Modern French Impres- 
sionism." 

The Banjo Club Elections 

Resulted in the election of G. M. Howard, '95 S., President ; 
F. F. Brooks, '96 S., Secretary. 

The Yale Record Banquet 

Occurred June 6, at Traegers. E. B. Reed, '94, acted as Toast- 
master and the following responded to toasts : E. B. Reed, '94, 
H. G. Miller, Jr., '95, H. W. B. Howard, '92, R. D. Paine, '94, 
Prof. H. A. Beers, '69, E. H. Mason, '92, Gervase Green, '94. 

The Yale Athletic Association 

Held its annual meeting June 1 1. The following officers were 
elected : G. K. B. Wade, '95, President ; E. H. Cady. '95 S., 
Vice-President ; S. Day, '96, Assistant Manager ; W. S. 
Woodhull, '96, Secretary. 

The Glee Club Officers 

Elected June 11, are as follows : President, J. St. John Nolan, 
'95 ; Manager, F. H. Rawson, '95 ; Secretary, E. C. Lackland, 
'96. 

The Base Ball Captain 

For the ensuing year is F. Rustin, '95 S. 

The Class Day Exercises 

Were held June 25. Edward Bliss Reed was Poet ; John 
Loomer Hall, Orator. The Senior Promenade took place the 
same evening. The Commencement Exercises of the Law 
School were held in the afternoon at Center Church. 
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The Commencement Exercises 

Occurred June 27 in Center Church. The Valedictorian of '94 
was Frank Herbert Chase, and the Salutatorian William 
Edward Thorns. 

The Yale-Harvard Boat Race 

Was won by Yale, June 28, by seventeen lengths. On the same 
day the triangular Yale-Columbia-Harvard freshman race was 
won by Yale by two and a half lengths, with Columbia second. 

Base Ball Games 

During the month resulted as follows : 

June 4. Yale — University of Penn., 13-5, at New Haven. 

June 16. Yale — Princeton, 6-5, at Brooklyn. 

June 21. Yale — Harvard, 5-1, at Cambridge. 

June 26. Yale — Harvard, 2-0, at New Haven. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Mr. Stanley Weyman's reputation as a writer of a certain kind of novel, 
which is always eagerly bought up by some classes of readers, was gained 
chiefly through the The Gentleman of France and Under the Red Robe^ two 
books which have now achieved universal recognition as masterpieces of 
their kind. The Story of Francis Cludde* had no very great sale when pub- 
lished in 1888, nor has it now the popularity which made the success of the 
two later books. Yet it is undeniably the best volume which Mr. Weyman 
has given us both in point of literary style and unceasing interest. But the 
perusal of two of this kind of books is suficient for the average man, and 
Francis Cludde must therefore remain more or less in the background, content 
to have his history known only to the few. Mr. Weyman traces his hero's " 
life from his boyhood when that most interesting character, Stephen Gardiner^ 
drawn by the author with remarkable skill, gives the young lad the choice 
of following his father's footsteps and becoming a spy, or of leaving the 
country. Cludde very naturally runs away and his subsequent adventures 
form the plot of the book. Of course, given an innocent man persecuted 
and followed by a villain, with a woman or two in distress thrown in to give 
variety, you have the plot of every melodrama and melodramatic novel ever 
written, but while Mr. Weyman has not been unconventional or original 
enough to avoid this combination of circumstances, his treatment and de- 
velopment of the plot is refreshingly new, and exciting. Young Cludde 
meets with the women in the case in London on a foggy day, and finally gets 
them on board a ship only to have to take them ofif again. Finally the party 
leave England safely and arrive in Holland. After a series of adventures 
they are obliged to leave, and they take a long night ride in the rain, on 
which occasion Cludde kills a few pursuers in order to add excitement to an 
otherwise rather monotonous and very damp ride. There is a little trouble 
about which road they will take, and the husband of one of the women, wish- 
ing to do a little killing on his own account, gets the party into trouble. They 
take refuge in a gate-house and Cludde, who has probably been reading The 
Tale of Two Cities, says that he really did the killing, and is sentenced to be 
executed. He knows, however, that Stanley Weyman will get him out of 
trouble, and so he does. Then the party gets back to England, and Ciudde 
turns conspirator along with the woman's husband. The conspirators meet 
in a place which from the author's description must have been very awkward 
to get to, and of course there is a traitor among them. This person is sen- 
tenced to death, and then turns out to be Cludde^ s father, the spy. The death 
of the Queen and the ascension of Elizabeth to the throne renders the con- 
spiracy useless and everything turns out happily. The chief definite quality 
which the book possesses is that when one has once taken it up, it is impos- 
sible to lay it down. And this is probably the greatest praise which Mr. 
Weyman could wish to hear, for it was evidently with this purpose in view 
that The Story of Francis Cludde was written. 

*The Story of Francis Cludde, By Stanley J. Weyman. Pp. 288. New 
York : The Cassell Publishing Company. 
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Three of the prettiest and most pathetic little tales which we have come 
across for some time are comprised in the volume of the ''Incognito 
Library" which takes its title after the first of the stories, The Hon. Stan- 
bury,* This tells of a man of good family who shuns woman's society and 
who, through association with a rough crowd of men becomes outwardly 
like them himself. He meets a dancer from one of the London theatres and 
marries her. All the good in his underlying noble disposition is brought to 
the surface by this woman, and just as he begins to taste some of the real 
happiness of life, she dies, and poor Stanbury is left alone. Poor Miss 
Skeet, the second story in the book, tells of a woman who had lived with- 
out friends, without a lover, and whose sole romance in life was '* to die in 
Rome " — alone. The Indigent Gentlewoman — the story of another misera- 
ble life — in order to keep herself alive is obliged to keep flowers on the 
grave of her former lover, who had married another woman, a woman of the 
world, whose social duties prevent her from caring for her dead husband's 
grave herself. The stories are inexpressibly sad, and they show an un- 
pleasant side of life perhaps, which is nevertheless true life, and life which 
it is as well that we should not hide from ourselves. The author's style is 
dainty and beautiful, and no one who reads these tales can help feeling 
benefited, although perhaps a trifle depressed. 

Mr. Vandam, in The Mystery of the Patrician Club^\ has produced a de- 
tective story of such ingenuity that it is impossible for the reader to solve 
the mystery until the last pages have been reached. The story is not told in 
the trashy style peculiar to most volumes of this description, and as far as 
it can be, the story is original to a remarkable degree. The detective in the 
tale has something more than the mere desire for fame in his profession to 
urge him on to victory, and for this reason he is a more interesting person 
than usual. Even the jaded reader, we think, will be capable of feeling 
some sympathy in Davenporfs attempts to bring the criminal to justice. And 
the crime is not the ordinary detective story crime, for there is some rhyme 
and reason in it. Lord Brackelonde is about as cunning a villain as one 
would care to come across. His and the detective's death at the close of the 
story are disappointing because one would like to see virtue triumphant, but 
this ending is better in many ways than having the criminal arrested. The 
opening of the book is especially clever, and it is difficult to discover the 
real culprit. No less clever is the final denouement which is treated with 
much skill. The less important characters in the story, particularly the 
detective's sister, have more reason for existence than the mere unravelling 
of the mystery, and throughout, the author has shown power in character- 
drawing. The part of the story where Lord Brackelonde escapes, disguised 
as his own coachman, is by far the most exciting, and when this crisis is 
reached any one who interrupts the reader had best beware. Besides the 

* The Hon, Stanbury, and others. By "Two." Pp.191. The Incognito 
Library. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

\The Mystery of the Patrician Club, By Albert D. Vandam. Pp. 343. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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quality of intense interest the book possesses in no little degree real literary 
merit, and should gain fame even greater than that of the celebrated Leaven^ 
worth Case, The volume is bound and printed in a manner superior to 
Lippincott's usual style. 

The Artificial Mother* is a very humorous short story which reminds us 
very much of Frank R. Stockton. The idea of a distracted father manufac- 
turing a mechanical machine to take care of his numerous children so that 
he may gain some portion of his wife's society is certainly original. The 
book is cynical in the extreme, but the cynicism is of a harmless nature, and 
the development of a rather trivial idea is very clever. The illustrations 
which accompany the text are of more than usual excellence, but it must have 
taken some braveness on the publisher's part to issue so short a story, even 
with illustrations, in book form. 

Maximilian and Carlotta\ is, as the author says, a story of Imperialism. 
It is a study of Maximilian's attempt, at the instigation of Napoleon III, to 
found a Mexican empire, of the causes of his temporary success and final 
defeat and execution. Mr. Taylor enters into a close analysis of the diplo- 
matic relations of both the Imperial and Liberal factions with the various 
Powers, — an intricate thread to follow, but here drawn out most clearly 
and thoroughly. The book is not one for mere reference or study by stu- 
dents of history, but is of thorough interest to the general reader. There is 
a sustained romantic attraction in the story of the Austrian archduke who un- 
dertook to aid the cause of Mexican independence and in the story of the 
beautiful wife who followed him to his death — notwithstanding her convic- 
tion that his mission was doomed to fail. The writer's style is even and 
interesting ; he has mastered the art of presenting a succession of historical 
facts without monotony and at times the narrative strikes into a rapidity 
and fullness of force that is dramatic in the extreme. 

The book is well bound, printed in excellent type upon paper of a quality 
that it would be a blessing to meet with oftener. 

James Frederick McCurdy, the well known Orientalist, has published the 
first volume of a work on which he has spent nearly a lifetime of patient 
research. History ^ Prophecy and the Monumentst is the result of a deep and 
earnest study of the Old Testament, and will prove of unusual interest 
and assistance to those who are not satisfied with the current interpretation 
of that book. The history and literature of Israel are topics upon which the 
large amount of study that has been spent has not prevented from being 

* The Artificial Mother : A Marital Fantasy, By G. H. P., with illustrations 
by A. W. Van Deusen. Pp. 31. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

^Maximilian and Carlotta, By John M. Taylor. Pp. 209. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

iffistory, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. I. By James Frederick 
McCurdy. Pp. 425. New York : Macmillan and Company. 
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clouded with a considerable amount of vagueness and incertitude. The 
Hebrew nation has been gravely misunderstood in all its aspects. The pres- 
ent T^ork is one which combines all the labor and ingenuity of the past his- 
torians of this race and period, and also adds much which will be new to even 
the special student. At the present time, in the light of the higher criticism 
which has been applied to Bible stories and traditions, Professor McCurdy's 
book comes to us with a peculiar significance. The first volume is of such 
rare interest and instruction that we shall look for the succeeding volumes 
'With unusual expectation. 

Only once in twenty years can the question of woman's suffrage arouse 
the amount of discussion which has been going on concerning the subject 
during the past summer. And coming as it does at a time when all the 
women in the land and many of the men have been taking up this question, 
Mary Putnam-Jacobi's little volume on Common Sense Applied to Woman^s 
Suffrage* will be found to be most opportune. The volume does not pre- 
tend to be an exhaustive treatise on the subject, nor is it a digest of the 
immense amount of literature which the question has created. It is rather, 
as its title suggests, common sense by a sensible woman, who has not been 
carried away by the idea that women alone should rule the world, as have 
many of her sex. The work states many of the reasons by which the demand 
to allow women to vote can be justified, but the arguments on the other side 
are also carefully considered. Of course the book refers more especially to 
the issues which the New York State Convention of the year 1894 had pre- 
sented to it. The development of the author's ideas on the evolution of 
woman's position up to the chapter where she discusses the situation as it 
is at present is most clever. The volume is one of that admirable series 
called Questions of the Day, 

Frank Sargent Hoffman is Professor of Philosophy in Union College. 
Therefore the excellent volume which he has just issued on The Sphere of 
the State^jf is addressed primarily to those students in our universities in- 
terested in the social problems, the solution of which will soon devolve 
upon them. The present treatise is not so much of a political as an ethical 
character. The various problems by which the present age is confronted 
are dealt with primarily in their relation to moral action. Though written 
mainly for the inexperienced undergraduate student, it is a work which we 
could nevertheless recommend to the skilled political jobber. The book 
has a pleasant personal tinge which will be appreciated, and yield a large 
amount of pleasure outside of the walls of Union College, where it first did 
service in a series of lectures in the spring of 1893. It is something which 
we would earnestly recommend to the careful consideration of all Yale men 
who are devoting their time to the study of social problems. 

*Common Sense Applied to Woman Suffrage, By Mary Putnam-Jacobi, M.D. 
Pp. 236. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

\The Sphere of the State^ or the People as a B ody- Politic ; with Special Con- 
sideration of Certain Present Problems, By Frank Sargent Hoffman, A.M. 
Pp. 275. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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Mr. Guyot Cameron, of the Sheffield Scientific School, has just added 
another to the already numerous editions of Prosper Merim6e's charming 
little classic, Columba* The large number of books of this kind which every 
college instructor seems to consider it his duty to publish is increasing 
every day. Many of them are good and timely, while the only purpose that 
others seem to serve is to add to the financial resources of the editors and 
publishers. This book seems to belong to the latter class, for there are 
plenty of good editions of this novel, and hundreds of books of a similar 
kind which still remain unsold. The form in which the book is published 
is acceptable enough, but the student world is becoming tired of buying an 
unnecessary number of books simply because they are unfortunate enough 
to be under an instructor who possesses a prolific pen. We would like to 
see a slight cessation of encroachments on the students' pocket books by 
college professors. 

Without doubt the most important contemporary writing is done by the 
French people. Zola and Daudet in the various forms of the realistic novel, 
Bourget in literary criticism, Guy de Maupassant and a host of others in the 
short story, to say nothing of Taine and Ernest Renan in philosophy and 
science, have been the writers whose every word has been anxiously awaited 
and conscientiously considered in both the old and the new world. The 
main difficulty which confronts the student in the study of this present day 
literature, much of which is so valuable, is the enormous amount of it. To 
meet this embarrassment. Mile. Rosine Melle, who has long been known as 
a discriminating student of the writings of her native land, has prepared a 
little volume,f which considers the literary style and principal characteristics 
of the most prominent French writers of to-day, together with a large num- 
ber of selections from their works. The painstaking care which is displayed 
in the preparation of the book and the dainty form in which it is issued 
should recommend it to all who have occasion to teach French in our public 
institutions. 

Theodor Storm's Geschichten aus der T<mne\ is one of those simple tales of 
which the German people are so fond. And the other stories in the volume 
are good examples of that style of literature which, while it comes into life 
mostly on the other side of the water and is consequently chiefly appreciated 
there, nevertheless has much charm for the more practical people on this 
side of the Atlantic. While the style of the author is excellent and gives 
the student a good idea of German literary art, the notes are so good through- 
out that even those who know but little of the language can peruse this 
volume with considerable pleasure. The editor has performed his work 
conscientiously, and has produced a volume which will doubtless be read 
widely in American schools and colleges. 

♦ Columba : By Prosper Merim6e. Edited by A. Guyot Cameron, Ph.D. 
Pp. 266. New York : Henry Holt & Company. 

^Contemporary French Writers, By Mile. Rosine Melle. Pp. 212. Boston : 
Ginn and Company. 

XGeschichten aus der Tonne, By Theodor Storm. Edited with introduction 
and notes by Charles F. Bruisie. Pp. 127. Boston : Ginn & Co. 
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Mr. William Lyon Phelps, of this University, has edited a students' edition 
of Irving's TtUes of a Traveller^ which will be useful to the beginner in the 
study of American literature, especially to those who read Irving before 
entering college. Mr. Phelps has supplied an adequate and interesting 
introduction which deals with the life and character of the author. The 
notes explain many things which seem obvious but this renders them all the 
more valuable for the purpose in view. The volume is issued in neat and 
serviceable form. 

Professor Perrin. of Yale, has just added another to that valuable 
college series of Greek authors, edited by Professors Seymour and White. 
The success of the editor's first volume of the Odyssey has naturally 
encouraged him to issue a second.f The present volume comprises Books 
V-VIII, and is edited on the basis of the Amies-Hentze edition. The 
text is that of Dindot with one or two variations. It is unnecessary to say 
that the work is an unusual example of scholarly and literary effort. 

Mr. Edwin J. Houston, the author of numerous electrical works, has con- 
ceived the idea of publishing A Dictionary of Electrical Words, Terms and 
Phrases, X The idea is a good and novel one, and the book has met with 
such success that it is now in its third edition, which has been greatly 
enlarged. The dictionary seems very complete, and is neatly and compactly 
bound. « 

Mr. Du Maurier's charming novel Trilby , published by Harper and Bro- 
thers, is noticed in the body of the Lit. 



TO BE REVIEWED. 

Two strings to his Bow, By Walter Mitchell. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company. 

My Paris Note Book, By the author oi An Englishman in Paris, Philadel- 
phia : J. B. Lippincott Company. 

An Altar of Earth, By Thymol Monk. New York : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

No Enemy {But Himself) By Elbert Hubbard. New York : G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 

Cicero, and the Fall of the Roman Republic, By J. L. Strachan-Davidson 
M. A. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

*Talesofa Traveller, By Washington Irving. Students' Edition. Edited 
by William Lyon Phelps, M.A., Ph.D. Pp. 558. New York : G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 

t Homer* s Odyssey, Books V-VIII. Edited by B. Perrin, Professor in Yale 
University. Pp.186. Boston : Ginn & Company. 

X A Dictionary of Electrical Words, Terms and Phrases, By Edwin J. Houston, 
A.M., Ph.D. Pp. 667, New York : The W. J. Johnston Company. 
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TO BE REViBWED — (Continued.) 

The Flute Player^ and other Poems, By Francis Howard Williams. New 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

" As Natural as Life:' Studies of the Inner Kingdom. By Charles G. 
Ames. Boston : James H. West. 

In Love with Love, By James H. West. Boston : James H. West. 

Lourdes, By Emil Zola. Chicago : F. Tennyson Neely. 

Venice, By Alethea Wiel. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 



RECEIVED. 

Tacitus^ Dialogus de Oratorihus, Edited by C. E. Bennett. Boston : Ginn 
& Company. 

The Roman Pronunciation of Latin, By Francis E. Lord. Boston : Gina 
& Company. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The sharp rap of a walking stick sounded on the door upon the usual 
none too courteous invitation to enter, the door opened and the Editor saw 
good Saint Elihu standing in the passage-way, dimly illuminated by the glow 
of his halo. 

" Greeting, young friend '* he said, and his accents waxed sarcastic, " is this 
the office of the Yale Literary Magazine ? I didn't know, you know. I 
haven't been invited. Perhaps I am not to be useful to you in your new 
affluence." 

The Editor tried to express the grief and embarrassment of the Board that 
the Saint should so misunderstand their intention not to receive him in the 
new office until it was fully ready to do honor to his presence. Somewhat 
mollified, he entered. Carefully withdrawing a jewelled hookah from the 
flap pocket of his buff coat the Saint comfortably disposed himself on the 
lounge and discoursed as follows, while the hookah chuckled merrily upon 
the desk over his head. 

" At the dissolution of the schools last June, young friend, there was a 
certain outcry against the present governors as regards a leaning to encour- 
age luxury, especially in the providing of lodgings for those who from time 
to time submit themselves to the educational influence of the place. The 
problem has caused me sore stress of mind. 

" The college must go on. The salaries of the instructors must be paid ; 
and there are other neccessary disbursements. The aggregate of the tuition 
taxes is altogether insufficient ; though the wise and benevolent have show- 
ered rich gifts upon the institution ever since I earned fame and canonization, 
as you doubtless remember, by presenting books to the value of one hundred 
pounds, the lack is not made good. If the tuition tax be increased inevitable 
hardship is worked upon those who are even now put to hard straits to pay 
that levied at present. Apparently the best resource of the administration was 
to graduate the tax. To make the student of larger means responsible for a 
proportionate share of the expenses of the institution ; but since families are 
usually rich because they have been thrifty, and since it would be most tyranni- 
cal to pretend to decide arbitrarily who are able to pay a larger and who a 
smaller tax it was decided to let the matter settle itself ; to give to such men 
as would pay an increased tax certain additional comforts and luxuries in 
their lodgings. Practically and financially, the immediate difficulty of the 
governors was overcome — and a precedent has been established for meeting 
future exigencies. 

" But, young friend, there is yet another difficulty. One which is not likely 
to force itself into the learned deliberations of the faculty or into the finan- 
cial councils of those who shape the material welfare of the college, except, 
too late by its irremediable results. 

Those who can pay the increased tax are, f*^j<7 /o^/c?, well supplied with 
the goods of this world and so the new and more expensive buildings are 
occupied altogether by men of comparative affluence. A man's financial 
status may soon be known by the building in which he lives. Perhaps this 
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state of affairs is not in itself more than sentimentally criminal but it lends 
opportunity for investigation on deeper charges. Good without limit has been 
done in the past when the rich man has visited his poor neighbor next door 
to borrow matches or the poor neighbor has visited the rich man to recover 
a loaned text book. Acquaintances and though it may seem ridiculous to 
say so — friendships and life lessons are so learned. None of those who 
come among us out of Andover— where the mischief has already been done 
— ^wants to see Yale develop any such faction as a " Commons crowd." 
But the crowning evil in the sentimental and impractical mind of the under- 
graduate and the alumnus is the removal of the old cheap rooms to beautify 
and make way for the higher priced dormitories. Surely '* love of the 
campus is too good to be coined into money/' and just so surely as it is 
coined it will die — God forbid. 

*' And now as patron saint and conserver of all good traditions and of every- 
thing which the faculty is apt to overlook, let me offer a poor simple 
suggestion. Let there be a few cheap rooms with a nominal rent in all the 
buildings. Make up for this reduction if neccessary by raising the price of 
other rooms in the same dormitory. It is not that the rents are too high 
— they might be higher without injustice — but high and low should be 
mixed in the same building. Then if a poor man drew an early choice he 
would have something like as good an opportunity as his better provided 
classmate to walk out of his entry door into a campus ball game or to lean 
out of his window and hear the glee club sing — advantages trivial in the 
mentioning but weighty in the consideration as the sum of all that Yale 
means in the way of manly democracy." 

The Saint pulled hard at his pipe but it had gone out. " Ah " he said , 
regretfully regarding the hookah, "James, I have out-talked thee;" and 
he vanished into his halo. 

The Editor turned to the exchanges and hunted college verse. The 
Saint's problem is too deep for him. 



TWO MORALITIES. 

I. 

Happy who saith : Enough. 
Soft is Aurora's touch that breaks his slumber ; 

His clasped hands never prayed 

For life, ne'er roamed his shade ; 
He lives with time, nor are the sands that number 

His golden minutes rough. 

n. 

How bountiful is Love ! 
When hope is fled, he comes with wings of blessing : 

His pleasure is to give 

His all, and poor to live ; 
But he grows rich, the treasure twice possessing 

Himself he robbeth of. 

— Harvard Monthly, 
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TO A WILD ROSE. 

Wild Rose at night, 
When sets the sun, thy petals sink to rest, 
Folded as though in prayer across thy breast 

In sweet delight. 

Then shadows creep 
Across the mossgrown moor, and with a sigh 
The wind comes dreaming from a cloudless sky 

Upon thy sleep. 

To me thou art 
The perfect model of a transient joy ; 
The first fair love that charms the growing boy, 

And stirs his heart. 

I would forget 
The long ago when first I saw thy face, 
Upturned and lovely with a perfumed grace 

That haunts me yet. 

It mirrored then 
A thousand thoughts, each from a placid calm 
Which threw its image with a throbbing charm 

That glowed again. 

Those hopes are dead. 
As in their last embrace thy red leaves close — 
It is the hidden, not the perfect rose 

That bears its head. 

And in the past 
The dreams that were are wrapped within the cloud 
Of riper thought ; and that to which we bowed 

Is gone at last. 

— Harvard Advocate, 



AUTUMN. 

The asters bloom in the tangled grass. 

And nod in deep concern, 
For a gay little breeze has lost his way, 

And is caught amid the fern. 

The wind comes whispering down the hills ; 

The trees sway to and fro, 
A murmur breathes from the solemn pines 

In music soft and slow. 
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The clematis hangs from the sun-kissed fence ; 

A bird in a coat of dun, 
In circles wide, skims over the field, 

And is ofif for the land of sun. 

The blue of the sky has the softer hue 

That Indian summer brings. 
From the roadway near I hear a voice, 

And anon a church bell rings. 

The brook in a glint of shimmering light. 

The flowers and reeds among. 
Has changed its laugh for a sadder strain, 

The refrain of a song that is sung. 

— Cornell Era, 
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WORLD-MUSia 

Like violin-bow in a master's hand, 
A shaft of sunlight fell athwart the land, 
And redwings, thrushes, bobolinks, awoke, 
The glad world into sudden music broke. 

— Vassar Miscellany, 
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WHICH ? 

Which would you rather be able to do, 

To sing like a lark or a poet ? 
To rejoice like one with the grass and the sky, 

To be happy and never to know it, 
Or to love like the other, and understand why 
Because of the grass or the depth of the sky ? 
Which should you rather be able to do, — 
For man must sing since the world is true, — 

To sing like a lark or a poet? 

— Vassar Miscellany, 
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Headquarters for Student Boarding at $3.50 per Week, 

JR, JET. WJRIOHT, Proprietor* 

92 CROWN STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

DBALER IN 

BOOKS, COINS and STAMPS. 

Sohool and Oollege Text-Books, New and Second Hand, Bought and Sold. 
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H. B. ARMSTRONG & CO., 

8», 91, 93, 98 and 97 OBAKGE ST. 

Carpgts^ Furniture^ Uphobtery^ 

WnmOW AND DOOB D&AFEBIEB, BUGS AHD HATS. 

Furnishing of Students' Booms a Specialty. 

WINDOW SEATS AND CUSHIONS. 
CO-OBEBATIVE DISCOUNT GIVEN TO STUDENTS. 

BROOKS & CO., Chapel cor. State St. 

Dunlap's 

Heath & Go's | 

Christy's \ 

A. J. White's 



HATS 



DBESS SUIT OASES. 



With lazily admiring gaze 
He idled away summer days. 
At last, " Let's fall in love," he said, 
'• With one another, for I've read 
That such a love, though not sublime. 
Kills Time." 

Then unassentingly she turned 
With eyes where indignation burned ; 
*' It must have slipped your mind," she said. 
Or else, perhaps, you've never read 
That such a love fate ever wills 

Time kills." TA€ SeqmU. 



It 



702 Chapel Street, 

General Western Ticket Agents, 

L.OWEST RATES TO ALL POINTS. 

Special Attention given to Securing First-Class Accommoda- 
tions for Students. 

BAGGAGE CHECKED FROM ROOM TO DESTINATION. 

Representing^ all first-class Steamship Lines, including American, Cunard, White Star, Red 

Star and Allan to Europe. Ocean S. S. Co., Clyde S. S. Co. and Mallory to Florida. 

Old Dominion S. S. Co. to Old Point Comfort and Richmond. 

Agents Cook's Tours to all parts of the world. 
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ir^ky 



^ Jewellep v to ♦ Vale ^ 




834 ©l^apel ft. 



^ifillTOSHES- 



VERU BICYCLE and RUBBER STORE, 
ise-iss OXI.AJVGE: sxukex. 

BILLY'S TALE LEMONADES. 

126 Park Street. 
MOSES Bays Old Clothes and Pays the Best Price. 



JULIUS NEGBAUR, 



1058 Ohapel Street, - New Haven, Oonn, 

Dlreot Ia»«rtmr of Special FattnriM. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

A History of the United States for Schools. 

By John Fiske. With Questions and Topics by F. Hill, late Master of 
the Cambridge High School. Copiously illustrated with Maps, Portraits, 
etc. i2mo. $i.oo net, 

Mr. Fiske's perfect mastery of the facts of American History and his 
genius for stating them make this a very admirable book for schools ; and 
its fullness of information, charm of style, and wealth of maps make it 
peculiarly attractive to the general reader. 

Continental History. 

A group of books covering important epochs in the history of several 
European nations, principally France and Italy. Including : 

X. France under the R^ency. With a Review of the Administration 
of Louis XIV. By James Breck Perkins. 

2. The Eve of the French Rerolution. By Edward J. Lowell. 

3. The First Napoleon : A Sketch, Political and Military. By John C. 

Ropes. With Maps and Appendices. 

4. 5. The Dawn of Italian Independence : Italy from the Congress of 

Vienna, 18 14, to the Fall of Venice, 1849. By William R. Thayer. 
With maps. (In two volumes.) 

6. The Reconstruction of Europe. A Sketch of the Diplomatic and 
Military History of Continental Europe, from the Rise to the Fall of 
the Second French Empire. By Harold Murdock. With an In- 
troduction by John Fiske, and Maps. 

6 Vols., crown 8vo. each $2.00; the set, cloth, in box, $12.00; half-calf, gilt 
top, $21.00. 

Riverside Reference Library. 

Five volumes containing a vast amount of information, clearly stated 
and in form convenient for reference. Including : 

!• Bent's Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. 

2. Dr. Clarke's Events and Epochs in Religious History. 

3. Wheeler's Course of Empire. 

4. Wheeler's Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction. 

5. Wheeler's Familiar Allusions. 

5 Vols., crown 8vo, each $2.00 ; the set, cloth, in box, $10.00 ; half calf, $17.50. 



Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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JOHN C. MILES, 

ForeJEfi and Domestic Novelties. 

EXCI.USIVB STVLES. 

14 Center Street, New Baven, Conn, 



UGHT AND SHADE. 

I Stood with heron deck, and watched 

The search light overhead ; 
" We ought (o bug the shore, ind turn 
The light inland," I said. 

She archlj smiled, the wiDsome maid. 
And turned aside bee head ; 
" I think il'E wrong to light it up 
While being hugged," she said. 

Trinity Tabltt. 



APOTHECARIKS HALL, 



Surgical Instruments, Trusses, Supporters, 

Elastic Hose, Etc. 

sal Chapel Street, - New Haven, Conn. 

E. A.. OESSITHIE,. 
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Gymiwiium Snita from $i.oo to fa.oo. 
Sweaters from f 1.50 to $4.00, 

Foot BaII Panti ud Gym. Shou, Etc. 

LOEB'S, 803 Chapel Street 

COXETER & SON^ 

Importing Tailors, 



Special inducements to Sludents' trade. 



I promised Chloe I would never use tobacco more, 

And I felt mjielf a hero and a maityr as I swore. 

Of couise I didn't mean it, but then she wouid nevei Icnow, 

Aod she'd tbiok herself quite happj jusl to save a soui or so. 

And when next I called on Chioe, I tlioughl her very hard 

Because she would not see me when I'd sent up my card. 

Next week I learned a vile mistake had snarled those auburn locks, 

For I'd sent her up a picture from mj last Sweet Caporal bos. 

— BmnJoin Oritnl. 



NEW HAVEN STEAM LAUNDRY, 

XaV Xlie'h street. 

PBEDEBIQE D. OOEB, Fnt^. 

EMPIRE DTEING AND CLEANING CO., 

Stndenti^ OlotheB Oleaued, Dyed and PisBsed at Short Kotioe. 

GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED WHEK PROMISED. 

WILLIS N. BUTBICKS] 

OAMMRAS, KODAKS, DRY ft-ATMS, 

And all Photograpblc Acoessories. 
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RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1 

CIGARETTES. 

Are made from Ibe brightesi, moit deElcatelj Bavore 

and highest cost Qold Lieaf srawn Id Virgin! ^ 

This ii the old and original brand « Y 

Straight Cat Cigarettes, ind was brought oi ' 

by UB in the year 187s. 

Bmrar-t ^ ImitmlUta.viA obicrve tkattlieriiiMKAinAliaLow 

The American Tobaee* C*., aaeeesaor, IIIuin&«(iirer, 
BIOHnOHD, TIBSIHIA. 

" Shall I braio bim F" cried the huer, 

And the victim's courage fled. 
" You cannot, it is a fresbnian ; 

Just hit him on the head." 

— Univtriilji Cturitr, 

STUDENTS will Gad 

** STE1-W.A.E,T'S *♦ 

(Opposite Osbom Hall), 

Catering tor 

CHOICE ICE CREAM AND ICES. 

Call or address, J. W. STEWAItT, 
S. B. Superior Calsine. 1018 Cht^t^ Bt. 

THE BURGESS FUR AND HAT CO., 

SOLE NEW HAVEN AGENTS FOR 

Fall Btjles now leaSj at 
749 and 751 CHAPEI. ST. 

Trunks, Dress Suit Cases, Umbrellas. 

H. COLDBAUM, 

MERCHANT TAILOR. 

198 Elm Street Opposite Qymnatium. 

CommiitBtloii Tleketa for Freealns Sold Here. 

J. ffBlaburK, Cutter. Fonnetly wiUi Pirtons, Sallot, jth Ave., N. Y. 
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F. A. & D. R. ALLING, 
@©Ali m^d W@©B 

755 Chapel, 98 East Water Sts. 

fiEMINGTOX STANDABB J^mWBITEK. 

TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES, 

KlblMu, F tpm, Oaibon Fdpar, OopT Holdtii, ato., In lUok 
FIRST CLASS TYPEWRITERS FOR RENT, 
fS.OO per Month. 
COMPETENT 8T£N0GRAPHER8 FUBNIBHBD. 
State Agent tor "Neoetyle" DupliostlDg Ap. 

psntiu— KODD Copies from One. 
Dl«t»ll<a IHi*el t» KhUu. luvt OMTMllr bpt*! ' 

JOSEPH E. PLATT, 

QSSSRAI, DSAXXR FOB CONNEOTSCVT. 

a7 CENTER ST., NEW HAVEN, CT. 

HORSFALL & ROTHSOHIU), 

Hatters and Mens' Outfitters, 

TJlILOM-MJLDX CI.OIBI1IO. MACXIXTOBa COAXB, 

BirsBlwrs and OTmiKWiiuiL Suits, Foot Ball Suits, 

TnT«UiigBv>, I«llisr H» CtMt, Itrau Soil Cuei. 

98, 9S, 97, 99 ASTLTTU BTBEET, EABTFOSD, OOW. 

TuTTLE, Morehouse & Taylor, 

PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS, 

125 Temple, comer Crown Street, 

SEW HAVEX, COTSnS. 

Printera of " Th« Lit." 
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^ IMPORTING TAILORS 






NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Lowest Rrigms, Best Quaut/bSs 

Get Your Watches Repaired at 42 Center Street^ 

GEO. M. ERHABDT, 

Watchmaker and jeweler. 

A STRIKE. 

When the German horse and the Latin horse, 

And the French horse and the Greek, 
With the Spanish horse and the Hebrew horse 

In council together speak, 
The question will be — ** Shall we work so much, 

Unless our wages they raise ?" 
The common opinion will then be such 

That the votes will all be " neighs." — Brunaman, 



P. BONNETTE SCHURACAN. 



Presoriptiozxs a Si>eoiEilt3r. 



9 

Best Soda Water in Town* 



GLOVES 



Fo^vne's " Gold Tan," . . $ 1 .80 

Fo^vne's " "Cavendish,") . " 

"Welbeck" and Reindeer. 

ENGLISH COLLARS and CUFFS, and ENGLISH NECKWEAR, 

From Welch, Margetson A Co. 

Mackintoshes in stock to special measure. 

Party and Reception Outfits a Specialty. 

New Saven House BuiUUng, 

Sole agents for Noyes Bro/s (Boston) Laundry — the best laundry in the 
country — HAND WORK and satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Cavanagh, Sanford & Co., 



Merchant Tailors i Importers, 

16 West 23rd St., NEW YORK. 



Opposite 5th Avot HoteL 



•*• * ■»• f l?!?^'-"'"*' THE NEW YOEK "• "WSS^T.^"*' 

DYEING, SCOURING, CLEANING AND LAUNDRYING CO. 

OfVloe and Works: 33 Broad St., New Haven, Conn. 

Salts or Overeoats Pressed and Gleaned. • • • . • $1.00 
Trousers «« «< SS 

Long experience In thle builnesB gives ns the facilities for dolnir onr work in sneh a manner 
as to sauafy all onr onatomers. Onr cliarffea are leas than the ordinary prices for snch work 
done as general repairing, dyeing, scouring and cleaning. 



!•• And Gt«n«'« Ob>AK*xu.«ne« o^ myrmary X>««oz>ii>^03n.. 

All onr work done eqnal to nsw at short notice. Fnll satisflsction guaranteed. 

▲t 70U Nqueit oae of oar Ago&ti will oall. 

I looked into her deep blue eyes, 

She answered back so sweet 
That at her side I placed myself. 

My happiness complete. 
The truth will out, — it always does, — 

Immediately I kissed her. 
Fm not ashamed ; why should I be ? 

She was my baby sister. — Ex, 



WE HAVE DONE 

Tailoring for Yale Men since 1852. 

I. KLEINER & SON, 






707 and 709 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Fall and Winter Styles in Gentlemen's 

RUSSET AND BLACK CALF SHOES 

Are in stock. Look over our assortment of 

Men's Shoes Costing $4.00, $6.00 and $6.00. 

The New Haven Shoe Company. 

0SM:]MJ[]L.]L., B1JKNHA.M: Sd oo. 

MERCHANT TAILORS. 

M ANTTFAOTUBSBB AKD BKTAIUCBI OV 



64» 66 and 68 ASYLUM STREET, - - HARTFORD, CONN. 

Full Dress Suits for Bent. 



The oriole sang its song before it died, and no one heard it. 
But a flame colored feather fell from its breast to earth and was prized by 
a washerwoman's boy. — From " Lifis Work** a Story in The Argus, 



PAUL WEIL & SON, 

'7'^S Olnapel Street, 

Have a variety of " G-OOD THING-S." 

TJRT TMBM. 

Students' Sboe Works .'. Sporting Sboes a Specialty 



(Saeeessor to OTTO UIMTZ.) 

1174: Chapel^ corner Park Street. 

E. G. OAKLEY. 

OOBNEB TEMPLE AND GEISTTEB STREETS. 
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\ NBW HAySH, COmr., / NSW York, 

§Mm V ^"^ SJ ^i!!f?*i?S2^- Sabf roratl J ^l Bwt SeTenteentb Sfcree t 



ANN ABBOB, MICH., ^a«w»w*«w -j CHICAGO, 

WMblngton Block. ( i» WabMh Arenae. 



PnBLI8H£B OF OENBE FH0T0ORAFH8 IN 

XnSirWD 8TATXB AVD XITBOPX. 

H. RANDALL,! 



/Vrtistic portfiature* 



AWARDS: 

Medal at Chicago, Photographen' ABsoelatlon of America, 1887 

Tint Price Genre Work^aiEalo. Fhotographera' Aasoclation of America, .... I89i 

Flnt Prize. Edward L. Wilson, New York City, 1898 

FrizefromBaBtmanCo.,Boche8ter, New York, 1898 

Pictures hnng permanently In Art Galleries of Monich, Paris and London, 18M. 

SUBSCRIBE FOR YOUR 

Newspapers, Magazines and Periodicals 

lOOO Ohapel Stireet, 

And have them delivered promptly at subscription rates. 

HurdPs Fine Stationery our gpedaUy, Visiting Cards Engraved, 

YALE M:EN 

Are cordially invited to step in and examine our stock of 



'« 



FORMERLY CUTTER WITH JOHN MILES, 

LADIES' AND GENTLEMEN'S IMPORTING TAILOR, 

1070 Chapel Street, - New Haven, Conn. 

The Levi C. Gilbert Co., 

HICKORY WOOD. ® GOAL FOR ORATES. 



89 Olmrbli Street, 
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CAFS AND GrO"WNS 

For Men and Women. 

We are pr^and to turniab Caps and 
»6ownB of the bigbeet quaMf, to Uaiver- 
aities, Colhgee and Schools tbrougboat tbe 
United States, at emrprisingly low pzicea. 
Self measarement forms, coatalnmg all 
Beceaaary inBtructioaa to secure perfectly 
Sttinff garments witbont visiting the store, 
will be forwarded upon request. We pre- 
fyr, bowever, to send a representative to 
take meaeuremeota for class orders. 

STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

I^e largest excluairelj Dry Goods ioiiae in Ameriea. 



'Webster's International 
Dictionary 

A complete revlHlon of the -well known CnB- 
Itrldsred. Though It Is » new book It baa heen 
warmly commended by Jndsea of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, by erery State Snpeiiiitetidetit 
of SohoolB In otBce since ItR pnbllotlon, bj Emi- 
hent Authors, Collt^e PrmldentB, and Ednca- 
ton &lmoit without nnmber. It Is recogrnizeil 
as Standard Authority by the IJ. 8. Oovenimeut 
Prlntlnc Office, and is the Standard towlilch 
nearly all Scboolbooks adhere. 
■a- The dlMTlOcal martu tor indlcBtmg 
an u platn and InuUiiriMe u tc be «aAlly 

"It Is ttie One Great Standard Anttiority 

ijnlled H^M anpceine Co urt, who toIcm IM genEm WDUmaDI. 

G. & C. Meniam Co., Pnbllaliers,' 

Sprtngfl eld, Mbbb .. V.S.A, 

Bend toi tree proapectiu containing upednwc utaa, Ulnatratlai 
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THE GONNEGTIGDT HDTUAL LIFE IIISDR&NGE GO. 

Assets, tei.SeS.^O^.ei. surplus, $6,448,037.87. 



Its members are its advocates and friends, and justly so, as 
they note the constant care of their interests, the steady in- 
crease in assets and surplus, the small expense ratios, the 
decreasing^ annual cost of their insurances, and the prompt 
payment of every lawful claim. The company is purely mutual 
in its organization and control; its contracts are carried at 
the lowest practicable cost ; and, with assets of $61,363,404, 
and a clear surplus, by the company's voluntarily assumed 
and extra high standard of solvency, of $6,448,027 behind 
them, they are absolutely certain of fulfillment. 



Jacob L. Greene, Prest. Edward M. Bunce, Sec. 

John M. Taylor, V.-Prest, Daniel H. Wells, Actuary. 



DENISON B. TUCKER, General Agent. 

70 OHUSOE STBEET, - . - NEW HATEN, OOJTN. 

■■ ■-' 

THEWAENER WAENERHALL 

and BeBtaurant, 



HtasuiUr Fitted nrt Var Balls, Oonoaito, 

RMam H«>t«d, Banqneta, ete. 

Bleetrle Ktevalor, etc. EVERY CONVENIENCE, 

Rooms, $3 to ti5 P" week. Price t5 to *!<> per •'■y- 

Wo -v si^ 

3 ? <^ o 
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MORSE & PFEIFFER, 



Merchant Tailors, 



19 OEBTEB 8TBEET, HEW EAYEH, OOHH. 



PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GOHPANT, 

OP HAKTFORD, CONN., 

Was organized in 185 1 and has paid to its members since that 
time more than $3490009000.00, and now holds over 

$10,000,000.00 of well invested assets. 

In every year of the past five, its PREMIUM INCOME, 
ASSETS, NEW BUSINESS and MEMBERSHIP have IN- 
CREASED. 

Its policies are clear, liberal and safe. No business is more 
honorable than Life Insurance and no Company more desir- 
able for Yale men to work for or insure in than the Phoenix. 

JONATHAN B, BUNCE, President. 

JOHN M. HOLCOMB, Vice-President 

CHAS. H, LAWRENCE, Secretary. 



OSBORN HALL PHARMACY 

D. J. BBSNNAN, 

lOOS Ohapel Street. 

Pure Drugs and Fine Chemicals! 

PRESCRIPTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
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OUE HNE SUITS AND OVERCOATS 

That we have made for the Young Men's Trade are fully equal to the 
best Custom Made. The prices are about one-half less. 

C.E.LONGLEY&CO., 

101, 103 and 105 Church Street, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
The Largest Clothing House in the State. 



UTABLWHED IN?. 



ELIAS L GLOUSKIN, 

— DEALER IN — 

Diamonds, Watches, Clocks and Jewelry, 

PRACTICAL WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 

SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES FITTED. 
Money Loaned on Personal Property at lo'w rates. 

152 ELM STREET, - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Opposite New Yale Gymnaslmn. 

My love is like a lily, 

So beautiful, so fair ; 
She bears herself so daintily, 

With such a queenly air. 

But I am a poor man ; 

To love her is a sin. 
Alas ! the lily toils not, 

And neither does she spin. — OberKn Review. 



R A. CORBIN, 








1000 CHAPEL ST., New Haven, Conn. 



THE WARNER HALL BARBER SHOP, 

(OPPOSITB VANDBRBILT HALL.) 

Hot Towels and Individual Cups. 

RAZORS HONED FOR PRIVATE USE. 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 

THE GREAT 

INTERNATIONAL ROUTE 

PASSING THROUGH THE STATES OF 

Maine^ 

Ne'w Hampshire, 
Vermont, 

Michigan, 

Indiana and into Illinois. 

ALSO» 

THROUGH THE PROVINCES OF QUEBEC AND ONTARIO, 

TO THE WORLD-RENOWNED VICTORIA BRIDGE 



AND 

PASSING THROUGH THE GREAT ST. CLAIR TUNNEL 

BETWEEN 

SAtTHIA, OHT ABIO, AHD FOBT EUBOir, MiohigaiL 
For information as to Fares, Tickets, etc., apply to any Ticket Agent 

OR TO 

N. J. GBAGE, G. T. BELL, 

N. R Faas. Agent, Boston. Asst. Oen. Faas. Agent, Montreal 
N. J. POWER, 

Oen. Faas. Agent, HontreaL 



